TRADE MARK 


NON-FLUID OIL arrests friction because it pro- 
vides positive lubrication upon split-second demand 
as soon as your machinery starts up. it does not 
have to be aided or softened by frictional heat before 
starting to lubricate—as is the case with ordinary 
greases. In fact, NON-FLUID OIL keeps bearings 
noticeably cooler. 


Furthermore, it outlasts grease several times; its 
greater durability being especially marked when it is 
used in warm weather or on machinery in hot loca- 
tions. Under such conditions grease melts and wastes 


Southern District Manager: 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Atlanta, Ga.—Greenville, 8. C.—Charlotte, N. C.—Providence, 


R. L—Chicago, Louis, Mo.—Detreit, Mich. 
WORKS: Newark, N. J. 


freely, but NON-FLUID OIL retains its consistency, 
not being affected by temperature changes. 


NON-FLUID OIL, the modern lubricont, is pro- 
duced from the very highest grade petroleum. A 
special process enables it to overcome the drawbacks 
of oil and grease. It is produced in grades exactly 
adapted to the lubrication of every type of machine. 
NON-FLUID OIL is applied in the same way as 
liquid oils and greases and does not require the 
purchase of any special lubricating appliances or any 
changes in lubricating technique. 


LUBRICANT CO. 


ADVERTISING 


MADISON AVENUE, WEW YORK 17, wy 
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K——— FULL TRAVERSE 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. s c. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance, Entered as selond-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postffioce, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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Unless your waste bins contain only the very poorest 


grade of unavoidable waste, you are losing money on 
every pound you sell. For you know the best price you 
can get for waste fibers never equals the price you get 
for fibers in the form of finished products. 

That is why our free Rayco Waste Control Service is 
proving valuable to many mills. At your request a 
Railway engineer will make a complete in-the-mill 
survey and analysis of your process—from first to last 
operation. Recommendations will be made for effec- 


tive methods to reduce waste, to cut waste handling 
costs and to increase your profits by obtaining a 
greater overall production of finished goods. 

Our service does not end with these recommenda- 
tions. Every shipment of waste received from you will 
be analyzed. If at any time the grade is too good to be 
classified as unavoidable waste, you will be notified 
promptly and helped to find the correct remedy. 

_ Get in touch with us and arrange for a Rayco 
engineer to make a free survey in your mill. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio «+ 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Plants and 
Sales Offices: 
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Franklin, Ohio « 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Atlanta, Ga. * Charlotte, N.C. + 
* New York, N. Y. + Chicago, Ill. 


Covington, Tenn. 
Detroit, Mich. 


COTTON & 
SYNTHETIC 
FIBERS 
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MAGIC VALLEY 
PROCESSING COMPANY 


OF IDAHO. 


STARCH COMPANY, inc. 


MENAN. STARCH 


COM PANY This fast-moving air-operated Roll Picker removes loose 
INC. lint from cotton spinning machinery. Just insert the rod 
OF IDAHO between rolls of spinning frames while machines are running. 


4 


PARK ROW + NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N.C. 


“ACCIDENTAL 2: 


Dolly & Flat Trucks Box and Four Three Sided 
Low Platforms Two Wheel Trucks Sided Trucks | Superstructure 


Shelf Trucks Non-Tilting Balance Type Balance Type 
Platform Trucks Stake Trucks Rack Trucks 


Wagon Type Trailer Trucks Truck Casters and Rubber Tired and 
Trucks Parts Metal Wheels 


4 


Pat. No. 2099280 
32222232 | The Original Motor ROLL-PICKER 


Lint gathers around the revolving rod. 6- and 9-inch rods. 
Exhaust air is driven AWAY from work. Send for details. 


Now Used Successfully in Over 400 Southern Mills 


Selling Agent 


MAKES OVER 1000 STANDARD 
AND SPECIAL TRUCK DESIGNS 


for Every Purpose 


In many businesses, the handling of 
materials has grown on a “hap- 
hazard” basis, as the business has 
grown. If this is true in your case, you 
will be surprised at how much your 
whole production program can be 
speeded up—and your handling costs 
reduced — by a properly engineered 
materials handling system and selec- 
tion of trucks exactly suited to each 
type of work. More than 1,000 truck 
designs have been developed in the 


Nutting line because they were need- 
ed. 


BUILDERS BUILDING 
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+ slick up 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots won't slick up 
. |, You won't have to worry about slicking when you run on 4 
Armstrong's Cork Cots. They keep their high coefhcient of ' EXTRUSION PROCESS PRODUCES ' 
‘I’ — friction throughout their service life. This longer lasting grip ' SEAMLESS CORK COTS : 
. gives you uniform drafting, stronger, more even yarn. i 
The highly frictional surface of Armstrong’s Cork Cots also ! aa 
eliminates eyebrowing. These cots produce the least clearer DIRECTION OF PRESSURE 
waste—and place it back on clearer boards where it. belongs. Y ISN. BAKING ONE 
slubs are re duced and clearer picking is minimized. ROD 
Besides good grip, these cots offer exceptional resilience. ' ss RELEASED HERE ' 
They recover quickly from most laps and hard ends. They 
«?. wont flow under roll weighting. And because they are ex- i \ 
truded, they have no hard or soft spots to grip yarn unevenly. . <CO} , 
- | » Armstrong’s Cork Cots are also low in first cost, They have l 
a long initial service life. When they do show signs of wear, ’ : 
+ they can be rebuffed for three or four extra service lives. 
mstrong’s Cor ‘ots have no. structu 
. vt Check these advantages of Armstrong’s Cork Cots on your ; weakness to cause premature breakdown. 4 
- own frames. See why they are now serving more spindles than 
s -}* any other roll covering. Ask your Armstrong representative \ evenly, spins stronger yarn, lasts longer. ; 
u for samples, prices, and full information, Or write . C 
r « | today to Armstrong Cork Company, Textile Products A 
e Department, 8202 Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. “& 
d 
| ver 1 
ARMSTRONG’S 
k 
CORK COTS 
| ACCOTEX COTS ® ACCOTEX APRONS | 
G 
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Wherever, whenever you see the name “Sanforized” on 
a label, you know that the cloth has been shrunk to the 
same standard—residual shrinkage less than 1%—by 
Cluett-Peabody’s compressive-shrinkage process. 


It’s a label to look for, and to trust, in the world of 
cotton yardage, 

The “Sanforized”’ licensees—the men and the firms who 
put life and meaning into that label—deserve the respect 
of the industry, the gratitude of consumers. 


The “WHO'S WHO” of the Cotton World! 


4 
“SANFORIZED” LICENSEES 
ARGENTINA 
S. A. FABRICA ARGENTINA DE ALPARGATAS. . Buenos Aires, Argentina 
AUSTRALIA 
BRADFORD COTTON MILLS LIMITED.......Sydney, N.S.W., 
BRAZIL 
COTONIFICIO RUDOLFO CRESPI........Rua Javry 89, Sao Paulo, Brazi} 
CANADA 
CANADIAN COTTONS LIMITED............... Montreal, Que., Canada 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LTD...... .....Magog, Que., Cana(a 
MONTREAL COTTONS LIMITED.......... Valleyfield, Que., Canada 
ROBINSON COTTON MILLS Toronto, Ont., Canaya 
WABASSO COTTON CO: LTD... Three Rivers, Que., Canada 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


SPOJENE CESKE A MORAVSKE BAVLNARSKE ZAVODY, NARODNYI 
PODNIK, USTI NAD ORLICI 

Ceska Trebova 
TEXTILNI TISKARNY, UPRAVNY A BAREVNY, NARODNI PODNIK, 
DVUR KRALOVE NAD LABEM ; 


CHILE 

COLOMBIA 


COMPANIA COLOMBIANA DE TEJIDOS, 5 
Coltejer Mill, Medellin, Rep. of Colombia 


~ 
CUBA 
COMPANIA TEXTILERA ARIGUANABO, S.A............ Havana, Cuba 
DENMARK 
EIRE 
FRANCE 
SOCIETE ANONY ME DE BLANCHIMENTS TEINTURES ET 
GREAT BRITAIN 
BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED........... Manchester 3, Englat 
In Eight Plants as Follows ‘ 
A. C. Bealey & Som Radcliffe, Lancashire, Englana 
T. R. Bridson & Sons Ltd.............Bolton Bleachworks, Bolton, Englanc 
James Hardcastle & Co. Ltd... ...... Bradshaw Works, Near Bolton, England 
Kirkpatrick Bros., Ltd,......... Ballyclare, County Antrim, Northern Irelan 


James McHaffie & Son Ltd. ... Kirtonfield, Neilston (Near Glasgow), Scotian: 
John Stanning & Son, Ltd. .. Leyland Bleachworks, Leyland, Preston, England 
Sykes & Company Ltd. ...Edgeley Bleachworks, Stockport, Cheshire, Englan: 


Eden & Thwaites Ltd. ....Edgeley Bleachworks, Stockport, Cheshire, Englang 

We do not exaggerate when we state that the “Sanfor- BRADFORD DYERS’ ASSOC., LTD... .. .39 Well Street, Bradford, England 
ized”’ licensees are the textile leaders of the world. We are J. CHADWICK & CO., LTD. Springbrook Works, Oldham, Lancashire, Englan® 
very proud of them, and we salute them! DEAKINS, LIMITED.......... Egerton Dye Works, Near Bolton, England 
: ‘ DROMONA & MAINE LTD...... Cullyback, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc,, 40 Worth Street, New WM. FULTON & SONS LTD............ Glenfield Works, Paisley, Scotlan 
VYOCR 13, 2. 
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GREAT BRITAIN (Continued) 
GROVE DYEING ©O. LTD. Littleborough, Lancashire, England 
THE PIN CROFT DYEING & PRINTING CO. 
Market St., Adlington, Lanc., England 
YORK STREET FLAX SPINNING CO., LTD... .. Belfast, Northern Ireland 
JOHN WELCH & SONS LTD.. Whitehall Works, Chinley, Derbyshire, England 


DAVID WHITEHEAD & SONS LTD... ... Lower Mill, Rawtenstall, England 
HOLLAND 
N. V. NEDERLANDSCHE STOOMBLEEKERI....... Nijverdal, Holland 


KONINKLIJKE STOOMWEVERI TE NIJVERDAL N. V., ALMELO 
Nijverdal, Holland 


UNITED STATES (Continued) 


CRANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY....... Webster, Mass. 

CRYSTAL. SPRINGS BLEACHERY... Chicamauga, Ga. 
INCORPORATED» Danville, Va. 
DELTA FINISHING COMPANY............ Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS 


DAN RIVER MILLS, 


THE ERWIN COTTON MILLS COMPANY ............. Cooleemee, N. C. 
THE ERWIN COTTON MILLS COMPANY Erwin, S. 
FAIRFOREST FINISHING CO 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM, INC 
GLENLYON PRINT WORKS 
GOLD-TEX FABRICS CORP.—Mill Division............ Rock Hill, S.C, 
GREAT FALLS BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS, INC.. Somersworth, N. H. 


GOODALL-SANFORD, INC 
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4 GRANITEVILLE COMPANY-——Gregg Division..:...... Graniteville, $. C. 
VAN Enschede, Holland (Gp ANITEVILLE COMPANY—Sibley-Enterprise Division. Augusta, Ga. 
HAMPTON PRINT WORKS DIV.—(The Aspinook Corp.) Easthampton, Mass. 
HUNGARY HANNAH PICKETT MILLS CO...........-..00se000: Rockingham, N. C. 
SAM F. GOLDBERGER & SOHNE A. G.............. Budapest, Hungary HARTSVILLEPRINT& DYEWORKS................... Hartsville, S. C. 
HIGHLAND PARK MANUFACTURING CO........... Charlotte, N. C. 
INDIA INDUSTRIAL COTTON MILLS CO., INC.............. Rock Hill, S. C. 
KENDALL MILLS—Slatersville Finishing Co.)............ Walpole, Mass. 
Madras, India KERR BLEACHING & FINISHING WORKS, INC..... ...Concord, N. 
LANE COTTON MILLS COMPANY New Orleans, La. 
MEXICO LANETT BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS................ West Point, Ga. 
<“OMPANIA INDUSTRIAL DE ORIZABA, S.A... Rio Blanco, Ver., Mexico THE WORM Lawrence, Mass. 
COMPANIA INDUSTRIAL DE PARRAS, S.A. . .. Parras, Coahuila, Mexico LINCOLN BLEACHERY & DYE Lonsdale, R. I. 
~ NORIEGA yCIA SUCS. Mexico, D. F., Mexico MILLVILLE MANUFACTURING CO.............. Millville, N. J. 
TEXTLL MANUFACTURERA, S.A. MOORESVILLE COTTON MILLS. Mooresville, N. C. 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico | MOUNT HOPE FINISHING COMPANY.......... North Dighton, Mass. 
MONTERREY; S.A... Monterrey, Estado de Nuevo Leon, Mexico NASHUA MANUFACTURING COMPANY .............. Nashua, N. H. 
10 Nte. No. 1412, Puebla, Mexico NATIONAL DYEING & FINISHING CORPORATION . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
NEW BRAUNFELS TEXTILE MILLS. .».... New Braunfels, Texas 
PERU NORTH CAROLINA FINISHING COMPANY........... Salisbury, N. C. 
"FABRICA DE TEJIDOS “LA UNION” LTDA. Casilla Correo 2066, Lima, Peru 
PACOLET MANUFACTURING New Holland, Ga. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY Lindale, Ga. 
BORAS WAEFVERI AKTIBBOLAG:, Boras, Sweden PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO.—Lewiston Div...... Lewiston, Me. 
MANUFAKTUR AKTIE BOLAGET I MALMOE (Box 278), Malmoe,Sweden PILOT MILLS Raleigh, N. C. 
MOELNLYCKE VAEFVERIAKTIEBOLAG.......... Goeteborg, Sweden PLYMOUTH FINISHING CO., INC...................Fall River, Mass. 
SWITZERLAND PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO.—White Oak Mill. Greensboro, N. C. 
Weisslingen, Switzerland RIEG L E x LEC ORPOR te Shoals Div. Ware Shoals, S.C. 
ROBERTSON BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS, INC.... New Milford, Conn. 
SYRIA ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO.............. Rock Hill, S. C. 
. | THE RUSSELL MFG. CO., INC.....................Alexander City, Ala. 
ARIDA BROTHERS CORPORATION.................: Tripoli, Lebanon THE SALISBURY COTTON MILLS...................-. Salisbury, N. C. 
‘ SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC..................--. Saylesville, R. I. 
UNITED STATES SAYLES-BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, INC............-.. Biltmore, N. C. 
SONS. 
\MERICAN FINISHING COMPANY ............+-.5045> Memphis, Tenn. 
SOUTHERN BLEACHERY & PRINT WORKS, INC.......... Taylors, S. C. 
aga THE SPRINGDALE FINISHING Canton, Mass. 
HE APPONAUG COMPAN Y—Division of Mills, Inc... ... Apponaug, R. I. SPRINGDALE FINISHING SOUTH. INC Whitney. 
STANDARD BLEACHERY & PRINTING CO., INC... .. Carlton Hill, N. J. 
JHE ASPINOOK CORPORATION Jewitt City, Conn. STONEWALL COTTON MILLS. Miles. 
‘ TEXTRON-SOUTHERN, —Pinishing Anderson, S. C. 
BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION Westerly, COTTON MILLS 
"CANTON COTTON MILLS ....Canton, Ga. 
CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION. .Chicopee Falls, Mass. BROTHERS. INC hendon Norwich 
‘RANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY................Cranston,R.I. §. A. FABRICA URUGUAY DE ALPARGATAS..... Montevideo, Uruguay 
yo 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


DARY Rings The Bell for 2 


DARY RING TRAVELERS in all of their countless spinning 
and twisting jobs ALWAYS RING THE BELL FOR PER- 
FORMANCE! 


Use DARY RING TRAVELERS confidently with any type or 
count of yarn and be sure of consistent uniformity and 
weerehility at maximum spindle «needs. 


* THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN MUMPIRIES, BOX 643, GRIEWVELE, 8. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOMM M. O'NEILL, BOX 726, ATLANTA, OA. 
SUPERIORITY WH. REID LOCKMAN BOX $15, SPARTANBURG, C. 


Read the Classified Ads on Pages 42 and 43 


——————SLAUGHTER MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Southern Representatives 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. Macbeth Corporation 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers Color Matching and Cotton 
Weather-Ometers Classing Lamps 


Mount Hope Machinery Co. 
Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Straighteners 


B. H. Bunn Co. 
Package Tying Machines 
Cidega Machine Shop, Inc. 


Knitting Looms for Wide, Narrow 
Fabrics and Trimmings 


Venango Engineering Co., Inc. 
Package, Raw Stock and Skein 
Dyeing Equipment 


quality workmanship. Close identity with the indus- 
try for over a quarter of a century makes us fully conscious of the 
importance of building and rebuilding card screens to standard specifications to assure per- 


fect ‘‘setting.’”? Expanded production facilities enable us again to give prompt service on 


JENKINS 


new or rebuilt card screens . . . perfor- 


ated or ribbed types . . . also on picker 


and waste machine screens. | 


CARD SCREENS 


PRECISION BUILT TO STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 
for... COTTON and RAYON. 


Jenkins takes deep-rooted pride in its reputation for 


GASTONIA, NORTH 


METAL SHOP 


mETAL 
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THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


@ February 1, 1947 


WHAT A 200-Ib. MAN DO 


TO A DAYCO APRON 


Hanging from a Dayco Long Draft Apron, he was unable to break or 
stretch it even by swinging his weight back and forth. 

On a spinning frame this reserve strength pays dividends in longer 
ife. So does the lack of stretch, for Daycos really stick on when the frame 
staxts up—they don’t flip off. Moreover, they won’t curl, split, crack, 
groove or distort. They are nondirectional, unaffected by hard ends and 
they retajn their original drafting qualities. 

Yarn unNormity usually goes up around 10% as soon as you start to 
use them—arnd they won’t pick up lint. If you are not using them, 
why not put a féw to work and let them show you how good they are. 


For more complete\ information write for the Dayton Textile Catalog. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAIN veo OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on 
Textile Manufacturing 


CLARK’S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 


By W. A. GrawamM CLARK 
Textile Expert, U. S. Tanff Commission 
Second Edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A practi- 


cal treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for the 
weave room. Price $3.00 


PRACTICAL TEXTILE DESIGNING 


By THOMAS NELSON 
Dean Emeritus, School of Textiles, N. C. State College 
First Edition. A book of 168 pages, containing nearly 400 


illustrations. Price $1.25 


COTTON MILL PRODUCTION FORMULAE 
By Joun T. Kersey 
Formulae for determining the speeds of shafting, pulleys, 
gears, bobbin capacity, picker, drawing frames and spinning 


yarn production, etc. Price $1.00 


PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING 


By Tuomas NELSON 
Fifth Edition of this well known book. Completely revised 
and enlarged, including a chapter on the Crompton & 


Knowles Automatic Magazine. Price $2.00 


Textile Directories 
Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket size, 1947 Edition. Price $2.00 


Desk Size, 1946 Edition. Price 3.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. 0. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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Textile Counters 
for every application! 
PRODUCTIMETERS 


offer a comprehensive line of counting devices, comprising 
three, two, and single shift Pick Counters .. . and yardage, 
revolution, predetermined and electrically operated counters 
Accurate, sturdy counters, built to 

give the kind of performance the tex- 
tile industry demands. | 


They're fully described in new 
CATALOG No. 50 
Send for your copy today! 


: Above: Model 5-D-9, small yardage unit. 
Right: Model 4-PC-3, new 3-shift Loom Pick Counter. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
F. W. Warrington Co., P. O. Box 4030 Elizabeth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1957 N. Buffum Street 157 Orange Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Providence 3, R. |. 


PRODUCTIMETERS 
SPECDOMETERS OF 


\ 


BANDING 


P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C, 


Phone 1682 
Manufacturers of 


Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—Cotton Rope 


W. LEE SMITH, Mer. 
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BUGGY STAGE? 


... with old, wood-bearing, box-type, 


sliding, low-hung, lint and oil 


catching pulley assembly? 
We - 


ie If so, we suggest that you replace these with 
+ Meadows Precision Heavy-Duty Ball Bear- 
ing Overhead Tension-Pulley assembly. 


B.249 — Twisters 


@ Overhead suspension minimizes oil-mist and 
humidity cleaning problem common with low- 
r hung plain-bearing pulieys 


@ More uniform spindle speeds (1% shaft) 
@ No stuck bearings 


@ Eliminate tape jump-off due to stuck or worn 
bearings 


Y ® Lubrication necessary only twice a year, or M-48 
each 5000 hours 


Different pulley sizes, brackets and weights 
to handle any frame up to heaviest cable 
twisting. 


— Twisting (i's shaft) 


_ Qur representatives will check your frames 
rio with Stroboscope and tension scales and 
make proper recommendations. 1S « 4 Pulley B212-R-226. Twisting 


x 4 Pulley B 212-R-214-1 Twisting 


t Ample Stocks ... Prompt Shipment 


(A repair and maintenance item) Ih. shaft 
247—~7 ly Ub. shaft) 
B-240--11 shaft 

B-249—17 Ib. (1% shaft) 


Representatives 


An JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
O.Box 1351,Greenville, S.C. 


r WALTER S. COLEMAN, 
>» P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 


“MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. ATLANTA, GA. 


j . . « + Ball-Bearing Specialists to the Textile Industry ... . 
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Plan your Loom Replacements 


then leave it to C&K’s 


re 
Sentries 


to guard your 


As of today’s date, make sure to figure your you weave, the new C&K Looms will bring you . 
loom depreciation on the basis of accelerated certain new features of design and construction. 


wartime depreciation ...as well as on the rate And remember that each of these new features 
of peacetime depreciation, both prewar and has passed muster with at Jeast one of C&K’s F 
postwar. “6 Sentries’” which challenge every new idea 

for loom improvement, to make sure it will earn . 


You will plainly see chins the prewar replace- 
ment figure of 10% of a mill’s looms #s no longer 
anywhere near adequate. Then you can de- 


more profit for you. | 


termine the correct amount of your current Every Improvement-idea for C&K Looms Must Have 
yearly replacement fund, to be earmarked for the Password for one or More of these "6 Sentries’’*: 
the purchase of new looms. 1. Does it increase Speed of Loom Operation? 
: 2. Does it increase Ease of Loom Operation? 

And meanwhile you can be sure that the new 3. Does it improve Quality of Fabric? j 
C&K Looms you get for replacements will be 4. Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 
exceptionally able administrators of your re- 

placement fund. For whatever type of fabric y 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1. MASSACHUSETTS, 5. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA + CHARLOTTE WC ALLENTOWN, FA 


between Today's Knowledge. 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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Mechanization & Employment 


T ALL STARTED some ten thou- 
sand years ago. During the Bronze 
Age “somewhere in Asia’’ an unknown 
benefactor of humankind invented the 
wheel. From that time onward civiliza- 
tion has progressed rapidly . . . as time 
goes. The wheel has since become the 
basis of nearly every modern device 
used to decrease the physical effort in- 
volved in making products, to increase 
the efficiency and speed of manufactur- 
ing and, finally, to reduce the price of 
all commodities to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 


Perhaps there were those, in the 


Bronze Age, who cried loudly that this 


epoch-making invention would create 
unemployment, bring on depressions, 
and, in the end, reduce the bulk of the 
human race to serfdom. If such short- 
sighted “‘philosophers’’ existed in the 
dark ages, historians did not bother to 
record their frustrated wailings. 

In modern times, however, there 
have always been a few misinformed 
individuals who have maintained that 
machines decrease employment and in- 


flict a host of other miseries on the hu- 


man race. Actually, if these ‘‘prophets”’ 
would’ spend more time in studying 
mankind’s achievements and less of it 
in bleating to the world their ill-ad- 
vised philosophies, they would find 
that the exact opposite of this is true. 
The that, 
about a hundred years ago, the average 
weekly wage of American workers was 


Census Bureau estimates 


under $5, while the investment in ma- 
chinery for their use averaged less than 
$500 per employee. 

Machines have been responsible for 
a different picture today. With plant 
investments averaging over $7,000 per 
worker, all Americans have increased 
their income greater than tenfold. On 
the other hand, automobile tires which 
cost wage earners $50 or more a quar- 
ter of a century ago can now be bought 
for less than half that amount—and 
tire life has been increased tenfold! 
Electric light bulbs that cost 60 cents a 


few years ago can now be bought, 


ereatly improved, for ten cents. 

More. people are employed because 
the products they make are cheaper, 
thus enabling more people to consume 
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the fruits of their work. It is an endless 
chain. Even with better and better 
quality merchandise each year, the 
trend of prices has always been down- 
ward, while wages and employment 
have always gone up. Combined, these 
elements have set the record high 
standard of living in America. 

Tool engineering and top-efficiency 
machines are the only levers which can 
further increase our national income. 
While accomplishing this goal, they 
will continue to lower consumer prices 
and step up employment, yet yield a 
satisfactory profit to stockholders . . 
for such a system invariably encourages 
production. Production, plus the ability 
of consumers to buy, assures high-level 
employment. 

There is no doubt, then, that the 
historians who will record our times 
will forget the confused thinking of 
some of today’s missionaries of imprac- 
tical idealism who haven't bothered to 
acquaint themselves with the most 
rudimentary of economic principles. 
Time's archives will prove that, since 
wheeled were devised and 
horses and oxen were first used as draft 
animals, man’s inventions have not 
only bettered his way of life but have 
increased both his income and employ- 
ment.—The Tool Engineer. 


Industry In Small Towns 


ECENTRALIZATION of indus- 

try on a national basis may be 
taking place without advance planning 
cna large scale. It is well known that 
some big companies are spreading out 
their manufacturing activities only af- 
ter extensive research and planning. 
The end result is a migration into 
smaller communities. 

What may be equally important, but 
not so definitely planned, is that some 
medium-sized and small companies are 
tending to get away from the large 
industrial centers. There are reasons 
that involve material things — lower 
prices for land, more room for single- 
story operation, more living room for 


vehicles 


workers, more parking space. 

But back of these moves undoubt- 
edly is the conviction expressed by the 
president of a nationally-known manu- 
facturing plant of medium size that 
people in the small centers are closer 


to the realities and understand that they 
cannot have what they do not produce. 
There probably is much truth in this 
executive’s belief that the man who 
lives in the city loses sight of the fact 
that some one has to accept the respon- 
sibility for producing the food and 
clothing that he consumes, the shelter 
that he enjoys, the transportation, 
amusements, communication and other 
things that he makes use of daily. 
The nation will be fortunate if the 
movement away from the big centers 
continues. It is needful in our economy 
that everyone who works shall fully 
understand that a high standard of liv- 
ing depends upon what is produced; 
that low output per man-hour of work 


1s inimical to the creation of plenty; 


and that higher and higher costs and 
up in the sharing of poverty rather 
than plenty.—Factory Management and 
Maintenance. 


Technological Progress 


OCALIZED reductions in employ- 
ment may result at times from. 
technological advances, but mechaniza- 
tion of industry has been responsible 
for the high standard of living in 
America. More goods for more people 
at low prices is compatible only with a 
constantly rising productivity per man 
hour. 

Union leaders do not need to be 
taught these truisms. They have known 
them for many years. Why, then, do 
national officers of the more powerful 
unions countenance their own local 
officers setting a production pace gear- 
ed far below top efficiency ? 

Is it an indication that national ofh- 
cers cannot or do not want to control 
the actions of their own members? Are 
these officers sanctimoniously and for 
the public effect giving lip service to a 
policy which logically they cannot op- 
pose but which they have made no 
real attempt to sell to their own peo- 
ple? 

Clearly there is need for educating 
workers to the advantages of techno- 
logical progress. A long and continuing 
program to that end should be under- 
taken. Individual companies, entire in- 
dustries, and American industry as a 
whole can help materially in this pro. 
gram.—American Machinist. 
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You See at Once That the 


is the part that 


GETS the 


Naturally so, because the sides of a V-belt do 
all the gripping on the pulley. They get all the 


wear against the sheave groove wall. 


DIAGRAM 
OF V-BELT 
IN SHEAVE 


It’s the sides, too, that pick up all the power delivered by the 
driver pulley. The sides transmit that power to the belt as a 
whole. And then, once more, it’s the sides--and the sidés alone-- 
that grip the driven pulley and deliver the power to it. 


That is why you have always noticed that the sidewall of the 
ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out first. 


---and Now See How the 


CONCAVE SIDE 


(A GATES PATENT) 


REDUCES Sidewall WEAR 


Straight Sided 
V-Belt 


How Straight Sided 
eni V-Belt Bulges 
Greatly Lengthening Belt Life! Handing 
Its Pulley | 
Clearly, since the sidewall is the part that wears out first, any- é a eee ; | 
: : . . : ou can actually feel the bulging of a 
thing that prolongs the life of the sidewall will lengthen the life sraighiaided Veet by heldine the | 
of the belt. sides between your finger and thumb ; 
The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why the or- _ — — the belt. Naturally, 
dinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the middle hi 
of the sides. They show also why the Patented Concave Side | dicated by arrows. 
greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That is the 
simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you so 


much longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts can possibly 


ive. Gates V-B It ith 
idewall 
V MORE Important NOW — 


Than ever ver Before! Showing How Concave 
Side of Gates V-Belt | ric. 
that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in V-Belts 
having much stronger tension members -- tension members of Rayon When Belt Is Bending 
Cords and Flexible Steel Cables, among others--the sidewall of the Over Pulley 


belt is often called upon to transmit’ to the pulley much heavier 


loads. Naturally, with heavier loading on the sidewall the life- No Bulging against the sides of the 


sheave groove means that sidewall wear . 


prolonging Concave Side is more important today than ever before! is evenly distributed over the full widt 
THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, VU. S. A. of the sidewall—and that means muc 
World’s Largest Makers of V-Belts longer life for the beltl 


DRIVES 
WALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 
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Legal Decisions Interest 


By LEO T. PARKER, Attorney at Law 


AWYERS want to win law suits for their clients as 

much as the latter want favorable verdicts. Theoretical- 
ly, persons who have perfect knowledge of new law suits 
never would perform any act or make any contract which 
would result in liability. It is certain therefore that our 
readers may prepare to avoid suits by reading the cause and 
outcome of outstanding law suits involving others in the 


game field. 


Fellow Employee Rule 


Under ordinary circumstances an employer is not liable 
in damages for injuries inflicted on an employee by a fellow 
employee. But the employer is liable if his agents knew 
that a dangerous condition was produced by a fellow em- 


- ployee, and the agents failed to correct it. For illustration, 


in Coughlin v. Arms Textile Co., 46 Atl. (2nd) 130, 
reported in May of 1946, the testimony proved that a tex- 
tile mill employee, Robert, had been in the habit of throw- 
ing bobbins around the room. A spinner, Coughlin, com- 
plained to the superintendent, who promised to stop this 
dangerous practice. A few days later Robert threw a bobbin 
and struck Coughlin on the back. Coughlin attached no 
importance to the blow, although she felt a persistent pain 
in her back and was sent to the company doctor who gave 
her some sleeping pills. About two months after the acci- 
dent, however, she noticed that her hair was falling out, 
and in about a year’s time all the hair on her head, face and 
body was gone. Competent medical experts testified that 
the accident was the probable cause of the loss of hair. . 
Coughlin sued the textile company to recover damages 
for the injury. The counsel for the textile company con- 
tended that Coughlin could not recover damages for an in- 


jury inflicted by a fellow employee. The higher court held 


in favor of Coughlin, saying: “The contention of the de- 


-fendant (textile company) that the plaintiff (Coughlin) 


assumed the risk from which her injuries resulted, is un- 
sound. . .. . Obviously the fellow servant rule has no 
application to a case like the present where the defendant 
(employer) has knowledge of the dangerous propensities 
of the servant which caused injuries.” 


Employee Delays Filing Claim 


Ordinarily an employee's belief that an injury is slight 
does not cause his timely filing of a claim for workmen's 
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compensation, under a state workmen's compensation act. 
But, a jury may decide in his favor if the testimony shows 
that he had good reason for the delay in filing the claim. 
For instance, in Hathaway v. New York Casualty Co., 152 
Fed. Rep (2nd) 684, reported February, 1946, it was 
shown that the duties of a textile mill beamer in the Texas 
Textile Mills necessitated the handling of warps beams 
weighing about 380 pounds each. In order to. move said 
warps he used a small two-wheeled hand truck. While 
attempting to move one of such warps, his foot slipped and 
the truck struck him, knocking him back against a large 
metal frame. He was informed by the superintendent that 
his compensation insurance policy “would take care of him.” 
The employee did not know that he was seriously injured 


and failed to comply with a state law that required him to 


file a claim for compensation within six months after occur- 
rence of the accident. Eight months later he was informed 
by ‘his physician that he was permanently disabled, and he 
filed a claim with the state industrial board for compensa- 
tion. The lower court refused to allow any compensation 
but the higher court reversed the verdict, and said: ‘The 
question as to whether plaintiff (Hathaway) had good 
cause for not filing his claim within six months after the 
injury is a question of fact for the jury.” 


Similar Goods 


Generally speaking, similar trade-marks cannot be used 
legally on goods in the same or similar classification of 
merchandise. For example, in Celanese Corp. of America 
v. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 154 Fed. (2nd) 146, 
reported July, 1946, it was shown that a manufacturer 
applied for registration of the trade-mark Celdura. Another 
trade-mark Cordura is used on, “piece goods made wholly 
or partially of cellulose derivatives’ and the former mark 
is for “viscose yarns, threads and filaments.’’ The Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, refused to allow registration, 
saying: The contested marks in the. case at bar so nearly 
resemble on another as to be likely to cause confusion in 
the mind of the public when concurrently used by the 
parties on merchandise of the same descriptive properties.” 


Over Same Counter 


If the sound, meaning and appearance of respective trade- 
marks are not so clearly distinguishable as to be free from 
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the likelihood of confusion, there 1s confliction. See Rice- 
Stix Dry Goods Co. v. Industrial Undergarment Corp., 152 
Fed, (2nd) 1011, reported January, 1946. Here the Fed- 
eral Court refused to allow registration of the trade-mark 
Stardom used on piece goods consisting of printed cotton 
percale. The court held that this mark was “confusingly” 
similar to a previously registered trade-mark Stardust used 
on readymade rayon slips for women. This court said: “The 
goods are sold to the same class of customers and in the 
same: kind of store, possibly over the same counter, 


Contract Held Valid 


Modern higher courts consistently hold that buyers and 
sellers are bound by a clause in a contract of sale which 
states that the seller has the privilege of replacing ‘‘detec- 
tive’ merchandise. See Whitaker v. Cannon Mills Co., 45 
Atl. (2nd) 120, reported March, 1946, where it was shown 
that a buyer purchased from a manufacturer 200,000 square 
yards of Cannon Cloth Style 88X. The contract provided: 
“The mill has the privilege of replacing within a reason- 
able time any material not complying with this contract.” 

The manufacturer delivered the cloth to the buyer who 
paid for it in full, and stored it away. Six months later the 
buyer sued the manufacturer for heavy damages and proved 
that the cloth was ‘defective.’ The higher court agreed, 
but refused to hold the manufacturer liable saying: “The 
plaintiff (buyer) had no right to accept unmerchantable 
goods and sue upon a breach of the warranty of merchant- 
ability without giving the defendant the right it had under 
the contract, to replace them upon notice of the breach.’ 


Independent Contractor 


There is legal differences of considerable importance be- 
tween an employee and an “independent contractor.’ An 
employer is not required to pay social security, state work- 
men’s compensation or unemployment compensation taxes 
on an independent contractor. Also, an employer is not 
liable in damages for injuries caused by an “independent 
contractor, nor is an employer liable in damages to an in- 
dependent contractor who is killed or injured while per- 
forming his work. The same law is applicable to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


In Dugas v. Nashua Mfg. Co., 62 Fed. Supp. 846, it was 
shown that the city police hired guards for a textile com- 
pany. The company paid the police department which paid 
salaries to the guards, and supervised their work. Several 
of these guards sued the textile company to recover $6,371 
as unpaid overtime compensation alleged to be due under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The Federal court held the 
company not liable because the police department was act- 
ing as an “independent contractor’’ in hiring and supply- 
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ing the guards. In other words, the guards were employees 
of the independent contractor, the police. This court said: 
"The commission (police) had full control over the activi- 
ties of these men during their working hours, assigning 
them to their posts, promulgating their rules of conduct and 


duty.” 


Cash Implied 


Modern higher courts consistently hold that a mere offer 
to sell, until accepted by the purchaser, imposes no obliga- 
tion upon either party. In other words, a contract of sale 
becomes a contract binding on both parties only when an 
offer to sell is unconditionally accepted in all its details by 
the purchaser. Therefore, a mere offer to sell merchandise 
imposes no obligation to sell. If a seller does not offer to 
extend credit cash is implied. Moreover, modern courts 
hold that when a purchaser specifies how he will make 
payment, a valid contract is not made. 

For illustration, in Reliance Bagging Co. v. Electric Gin 
Co., 187 S. W. (2nd) 724, reported September, 1946, it 


was shown that a seller wrote a letter to the purchaser ofter- 


ing to sell a stated quantity of sugar bag cloth at a stipulated 
price. Soon after the purchaser sent an order to the seller 
for 50 bales of bag cloth. The seller's offer did not stipulate 
credit, but the purchaser immediate sent his order for the 
merchandise at the price specified by the seller, but directed 
the seller to send drafts with each consignment. The seller 
failed to make delivery and the purchaser sued the selle: 
for damages. 


The seller argued that no valid contract was made be. 
cause the purchaser did not unconditionally accept his offer 
which implied cash payment. The higher court held the 
seller not liable because when the purchaser sent his order 
specifying the £imd of payment 4e would make, the seller's 
offer was not unconditionally accepted. 

For comparison, see Intyre v. Hollo, 214 S. W. 817, 7 
A. L. R. 1683. In this case it had been customary for a 
buyer to send orders to a seller who did not formally ac- 
cept them, but always had promptly proceeded to ship the 
merchandise, and permit the purchaser to pay on credit 
basis. In view of this past customary proceedings between 
the buyer and seller, the higher court held a contract valid 
where the testimony proved that the purchaser has sent in 
an order on the same basis. 


Patent Held Valid 


Modern higher courts consistently hold that a patentable 
invention may be comprised of elements that are all old or 
all new, or partly old and partly new. Of course, no patent 
may be obtained on an old or well known device or thing 
but if a new invention fills a long-felt want and experiences 
considerable commercial success the patent will be held 
valid. For eample, in Lincoln Stores, Inc., v. Nashua Mfg. 
Co., 157 Fed. (2nd) 154, reported September, 1946, it was 
shown that an inventor, Amory, filed an application for a 
patent on a blanket which contains about 20 per cent wool 
fibers and 80 per cent rayon fibers. The wrapping is “‘slightly 
or slackly twisted with or around the core and is subjected to 
little or no drafting” so that the fibers are not parallelized 
as they would be if subjected to a drafting process. Thus 
the fibers are randomly intermingled and the napping opera- 
tion produces a stiff and resilient nap similar to that of high 
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SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


- PAY ROLL CONTROLS SPECIAL REPORTS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES COST SYSTEMS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


E. Loper Co. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


WEAVER’S 
KNOTTER 


J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers _Apchilects 11's THE KNOT THAT COUNTS 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


‘The finest yarn and the best 
! machinery are of little avail if ends 
are joined with a loose, bulky weav- 
er’s knot. It is this simple operation 
that sets the quality standard of your 


winding room, and on which so much 


depends in your weave or knitting 


room. 


The Boyce Weaver's Knotter ties a 


perfect weavers knot and clips the 


ends clean and even in one fast, 


smooth action—a vital job done with 


e Ragan Rings fit your holders exactly — the speed and accuracy that comes 


micrometer-measured at the factory to be very sure of 


each one. There is a model for every type of spinning only with precision machinery. 


frame, in angle or straight web styles. 

The traveller “floats” on the patented Angle Web. 
ar Patented hardening process and high-polish finish cuts 
breaking in time, makes them last longer, makes them 


i CARTER TRAVELER COM wail 


: “take-off” better. That’s why you'll find Ragan Rings in A.B. CARTE! INC. 

leading mills around the world. GASTONIA, N R, 

y 

|. | Ragan King Company Representative 

Hugh Williams & Co. . ; . 47 Colborne Street, Toronto 1, Canada 
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grade wool blankets. The filling thread is strengthened by 
a core thread, which is buried in the filling with the warp 
threads. Thus these threads are not greatly affected by the 


napping process and the. wrapping may be more effectively 


napped. | 

The higher court held this patent valid, and said: 
“Blankets made essentially of rayon had been known for 
many years but until the Purrey blanket was placed on the 
market no rayon blanket achieved any great degree of com- 
mercial success. This was due to the fact that the nap of 
the rayon blankets was not lofty or uniform and shed easily. 
.. . Amory’s patent was the first to teach that a blanket 
constituted chiefly of rayon fibers would be successful only 
if the fibers were of a specified length and denier, undrafted 
and loosely wound around the hard-twisted core.” 


Implied Warranty 

The District of Columbia Code provides that “Where 
the buyer of textile merchandise makes known to the seller 
the particular purpose for which the goods are required, 
and the buyer relies on the seller's skill or judgement .. . 
there is an implied warranty that the goods shall be ‘reason- 
ably fit’ for such purpose.”” For example, in Deffebach v. 


Lansburg & Bro., 150 Fed (2nd) 591, it was shown that a- 


woman who was not an expert in textiles, purchased a robe 
for use as a lounging robe. About the third or fourth time 
she wore it she was badly burned. The undisputed testi- 
mony was' that she waved or “fanned” a match after light- 
ing a cigarette, that the robe caught fire, and that the flame 
spread with great rapidity, “quicker than you snap your 
fingers almost,” in spite of immediate and vigorous efforts 
of several persons to put it out. A textile expert, who had 
experimented with a sample of the same maierial testified 
that it had ‘'a very low resistance to flaming, and that only 
a fraction of a second was required for ignition purposes.” 

In holding the seller liable in damages to the woman, the 
court said: “Since the buyer was not expert in textiles, we 
cannot agree that her examination of the robe ought to 
have révealed the fact that it would burn up in an instant 
if it came in contact with flame. We think she clearly relied 
on the seller's judgment that it was fit for use.” 


Not Regular Office 


According to a recent higher court a foreign corporation 
which has no regular office in the United States need not 
pay Federal income taxes as a resident. For example, in 
Linen Thread Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
152 Fed. (2nd) 625, reported February, 1946, it was shown 
that Linen Thread Co., a foreign corporation had invest- 
ments in the United States and also a resident agent to look 
after them. However, the company was not engaging in 
trade or business in the United States, did not have an 
“office or place of business’ within United States. The 
higher court held that the corporation need not pay tax on 
income received from sources within United States as a resi- 
dent merely because the corporation effected casual or inci- 
dental transactions at the office maintained in United States 
by its resident agent. 


Usual Employment 

When a disability insurance policy contains the term 
“any~ occupation” “any employment’ it means the 
“usual” employment of the person insured. For example, 
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in Blackwell v. Prudential, 34 S. E. (2nd) 57, it was dis- 
closed that one Blackwell was overseer at a textile mill at the 
time he received a group life policy for disability benefits, 
to be based on “any” compensation received when disabled 
permanently. He was compelled because of ill health to 
relinquish his work as overseer, and after remaining in a 
hospital for about two weeks, he then secured employment 
in the mill store of Whitney Mfg. Co. at approximately 
one-half his former salary. Three years later the condition 
of his health necessitated his discontinuing all work. The 
question presented the higher court was: Can Blackwell re- 
cover compensation on basis of his salary as overseer? In 
holding in the affirmative, the higher court said: “Insured’s 
old occupation was one in which he had received years of 
training and upon which he could rely to a substantial de- 
gree for a livelihood.”’ 


Negotiable Receipts 


Miccording to a recent higher court a licensed public ware- 
house receipt for cotton is negotiable, though the ware- 
houseman fails to stamp the word “negotiable” on the re- 
ceipt pursuant to valid laws and regulations. Also, if 
“negotiable” is stamped on a receipt it remains negotiable 
between the holder and the warehouseman, irrespective of 
other conditions. In Peoples Warehouse Co. v. Com- 
mercial Bank & Trust Co., 36 S. E. (2nd) 855, reported 
September, 1946, a warehouseman issued receipts contain- 
ing statements that the merchandise was accepted for storage 
for only one year from the dates stamped on the receipts. 
A purchaser purchased the receipts, supposing them to be 
negotiable, because the word “negotiable” was conspicuous- 
ly printed on the receipts. 


In subsequent litigation the higher court held that the 
warehouseman must deliver the merchandise to the holder 
of the receipts who purchased them in good faith, although 
he failed to present them to the warehouseman until four 


years later. This court said: “We think that the regulation 


meant that if the receipt was so stamped ‘Negotiable,’ that 
it was in legal effect negotiable as respects the warehouse- 
man if the holder of the receipt purchased it for value sup- 
posing it to be negotiable, even though as respecting any 
party to the transaction other than the warehouseman, it 
might not be negotiable.”’ 


Use Plexon Fabric For Radio Grilles 


Plexon fabric, a product of Plexon, Inc., of New York 
City, is now being used for the first time in radio grilles, 
it was announced recently, demonstrating the versatility of 
the product which is already being used in a variety of 
household necessities. Radio grilles made of Plexon can 
be made in colors to compliment any room, it is said, and 
the material is impervious to practically all forms of dirt, 
oil, grease and mild acids, and can be cleaned with a damp 
cloth. 
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Better loom performance 
Lower maintenance and power costs” 


RE you putting up with excessive power and 
maintenance costs for your weave room? 
Gulf’s highly trained lubrication engineers have 
helped many mills slash these controllable costs, 
and at the same time improve loom performance. 
Why not call in one of these experienced spe- 
cialists to consult with your operating and main- 
tenance personnel in a further effort to improve 
your lubrication and reduce your costs? The Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer will recommend the proper 
oils and greases for every moving part, and the 
best methods of application — then co-operate 
closely with your men to keep lubrication on a 


sound scientific basis the year around. 
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The Gulf Lubrication Engineer in the picture 
(right) is checking loom lubrication in a promi- 
nent southern mill. 


Make sure you are getting the benefits of all 
recent developments in petroleum science. Write, 


wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office today and 


ask a Gulf Lubrication Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh * Atlanta 
New Orleans 


* Housten Louisville + Toledo 


LUBRICATION 
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O make the palatial interiors of the Queen Elizabeth the 

attractive centers of comfort and luxury planned by her 
designers, gfteat care was taken in selecting and purchasing 
the vast amounts of textiles needed when the huge vessel 
was reconverted from wartime troop transportation to civil- 
ian transocean activities. The best possible combinations of 
materials were sought in the staterooms, for instance, and 
this objective was achieved by setting up sample rooms in 
the shipyard while the world’s largest liner was under con- 
struction. 

Each class of accommodation was completely furnished to 
the last details of hangings, wall decorations, carpets, tow- 
els and bed linens, and they assured the Cunard White Star 
Line, owners of the 83,673-ton vessel, that the proper fab- 
rics and other materials would go into the finished shipboard 
rooms. How well these tests paid off is clear in the taste 

and comfort of the Oueen Elizabeth's passenger living quar- 
ters, where the variety of textiles is indicative of the use of 
fabrics throughout the huge liner. Statistics show that the 
quantities of these fabrics were enormous. 

The Oueen Elizabeth has 2,000 carpets with an aggregate 
length of about ten miles; 4,000 mattresses and pillows; 
6,000 curtains and bedspreads, and more than 500,000 
pieces of linen, including towels, pillow cases, sheets, tabl: 
cloths and napkins. Because there are approximately 100,.- 
000 pieces of laundry at the end of each trip, the linen 1s 
ordered in triplicate, one set being in service on the ship 
and the others awaiting her in New York and Southampton. 

About 150 contractors and sub-contractors throughout the 
British Isles were engaged in producing the Queen Eliz. 
abeth’s textiles: Her linens, for instance, came from Man- 
chester, Belfast and nearby towns, while her blankets were 
made in Whitney and Halifax, England. And so statistics 
emphasize what an important part. fabrics play in the decor 
and furnishings of the staterooms and 35 public rooms of 
the huge vessel's three classes of accommodation—first, 
cabin and tourist. | 
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Quilted satin bedspreads add a lavish touch to this first class stateroom 
on the Queen Elisabeth. Consummate craftsmen were employed to 
decorvte rooms of this type in individual style. 
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TEXTILES For the Largest Liner 


The flowered silk fabric covering the walls of the first class drawing 
room of the Queen Elisabeth is being attached to the valance-like 


wooden terminal pieces near the ceiling of this handsome room. This 
photograph was taken while the huge liner was being converted from a 
transport te a luxury ship. the greatest maritime refitting job on 
reeord., 


First class staterooms employ 47 ditterent types of design 
Some are all woodwork, others combine veneers and fabrics, 
and all are marked by their careful selection of colors in 
fabrics, carpets and furnishings. In a typical two-berth first 
class stateroom, a printed linen fabric made by Warner & 
Sens is used for porthole, door, wash basin and trunk recess 
curtains. Bedspreads are of Scotsmoor cream colored cotton- 
rayon furnished by Hay & Robertson, Ltd.; the furniture 
covering is of a heavy mercerized cotton in ivory, ground 
with brown wavy stripes and intermediate dots, also from 
Warner & Sons, and the loose cushions are of plain lobster 
Venetial cloth from G. P. & Baker, Ltd. 

The patternless linoleum floors are covered by Wilton 
carpets ground dyed to match a red tint in the port curtains 
and having a brown and ivory motif in harmony with the 
furniture fabric. The carpet manufacturer was J. Crossley 
& Sons. Shower curtains here are of a primrose oiled fabric 
with small blue stars, and the furniture is covered in mottled 
green uncut English wool moquette with a split, double 
semi-circular design in two shades of green. Holdsworth 
made the rugs particularly for the Oveen Elizabeth. 

The world’s largest liner has 18 special first class state- 
tooms on the main deck, each decorated in individual style. 
A glance at two of them shows the care exerted in their 
decor. One has curtains and furniture fabrics in blended 
silver gray and coral pink, and carpets with blue and gold 
hand-tufting on warm‘beige. The other, featured by a blue 
hide bed recess, has blue damask window and door curtains, 
and furniture covering of blue ground damask with a white 
pattern. Bedspreads are of cream quilted satin finished in 
blue stitching, and the carpet is fawn colored. 

An average veneer and fabric first class room has rayon- 
cotton wall textile with a close-patterned small floral motif 
in silver on a pale green background made by Sixten & 
Gassey. It is laid from the wall baseboard to the underside 
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Lis new model Revolving Top Flat 

Card for cotton has been completely redesigned 
to incorporate many important improvements. 
Outstanding among these are: 

® Card frame, cylinder bearing pedestals, 
and arches have been strengthened to provide 
greater rigidity which ts especially beneficial in 
maintaining card settings. 

® Improved Top Flat Drive, Spiral Brush 
Drive, Coiler and Calender Drives are provided. 

® Feed Roll weighting has been simpli- 
fied. and the Feed Plate has been strengthened 
to resist pressure deflegtion, 
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THE NEW WHITIN mMobeL “L” COTTON CARD 


® Ojilite bearings have been proviaed in 
many locations to insure betrer lubrication. 

® All gears have cut teeth for quieter 
operation, 

® Surfaces and Contours have been restyled 
to facilitate cleaning. 

© Adjustments can be made with greater 
ease and convenience. | 


-@ These features and many others combine: 


to make this model a smoothly operating, highly 
ethcient Card. We believe it would improve the 
operation and efficiency of your Card Room. 


Catalog available on request. 
Maul requests to Department A3 


é#2 MACHINE WORKS 


VILE 
CHARLOTTE, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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of a cornice holding the electric wiring. Curtains here came 
from the looms of John Brown & Sons and are of art silk 
marocain of the same green as in the wall fabric in a plain 
non-pattern design. The wall cloth was used in the loose 
cushions, and the furniture is covered in mercerized cotton 
matching the hue of the curtains with a simple line motif 
in cream. A. H. Lee & Son, Itd., made the latter cloth. The 
carpets, from Brinton’s, have a green. spot and ring design 
on a neutral gray background. 


The luxury of the:'Queen Elizabeth is emphasized in both 
the first class ballroom and the cabin drawing room. The 


former has quilted satin walls, and the latter flowered silk 


fabric walls, terminating in valance-like wooden decorations 
covered with silk fabric. The large first class veranda grill, 
which has walls of ivory tinted sycamore veneer, has peach 
velvet curtains trimmed in turquoise, a beige carpet and 
furniture covering of pale blue hide with white piping. A 
striking red, white and blue color scheme is carried out in 
the first class movie theater, where the carpet is blue, the 
upholstery vermilion and walls ivory. 


Instead of the conventional. hangings, the windows of 
the air conditioned cabin lounge on the main deck are 
flanked by draperies consisting of brilliant, horizontally 
striped chenille, covering wooden pillars. Fabrics of a 
pleasing shade are used for the furniture covering of the 


tourist class winter garden and the panelling of the tourist 
lounge-theater. Tourist class stateroom furniture is covered 
with uncut moquette in a special blue design. Curtains are 
fawn with small blue and red floral figuring, and carpets are 
fawn, blue or red. | 

In all the staterooms, the cotton mattress ticking, made 
by John Johnson & Sons of Belfast, was designed with thin 
gold stripes in the weave indicating the class of accommo- 
dation, one for first, two for cabin and three for tourist. 
The mattresses are extremely comfortable, having specially 
pocketed spring interiors. : 

Successful production of a fireproof fabric for public 
buildings, which needs no treatment after being made, was 
announced recently at Chicago, IIl., by Jud Williams, gen- 
eral sales manager of Goodall Fabrics, Inc. The fires in the 
La Salle and Winecoff hotels, the Hartford, Conn., circus 
fire and the Boston Cocoanut Grove night club fire resulted 
in virtually every chemical laboratory in the country search- 
ing for complete fireproofing of fabrics for public buildings, 
Mr. Williams said. The new fabric is expected to be on the 
market within the coming six months, and is already in 
production. Its cost will be approximately 25 per ‘cent 
higher than ordinary fabrics now used for such purposes in 
hotels, night clubs, theaters and dance halls. 


— Practical Textile Men Write Their Own Textbooks — 


FYNHE writing of textbooks is usually 

considered a job for college pro 
fessors and other intellectual big-wigs 
but both Revolution Cotton Mills and 
the White Oak Mill of Proximity Mfg. 
Co., at Greensboro, N. C., have some 
textbook authors who are just practical 
textile men. The ‘“'textbooks’’ haven't 
been published and don’t have fine 
bindings but they are being ‘used by 
more than 160 men in vocational night 
school classes. These home-made text- 
books have resulted from the interest 
and co-operation of the men who are 
instructing the classes and, of course, 
writing them has been hard work as 
well as fun. 

None of the texts is considered fin- 
ished and some of them are still in the 
rough outline stage, but each voca- 
tional class member receives a copy 
which tells how jobs should be done in 
his class. Groups of instructors will 
continue to sit down together to dis- 
cuss how to improve these teaching 
outlines and to make them more com- 
plete. 

It all began nearly a year ago when 
Herman Lewey made the first rough 
outline for the two new loom fixing 
classes. Late in the summer, while the 
instructors were taking a course in in- 
struction methods, there were several 
meetings to revise and improve this 
outline of fixing on the E Model Dra- 
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per loom. Arnold Evans, Boyd Byrd 
and Will Hayes helped Lewey with 
this revision and also began work on 
a text for advanced loom fixing. 
Charles Reynolds and other men in the 
White Oak weave room contributed to 
this work and the result has been some- 


thing approaching a real textbook on 


loom fixing as it should be done at 
White Oak. 


Carl 


At Revolution, Hartgrove, 
Luther Newnam, Fred Gurkin and L. 
M. Brady profited by the experiences 
of the White Oak men, using the first 
White Oak outline as a rough guide. 
With the help of Overseer A. H. Hin- 
shaw they listed the topics to be cov- 
ered by their “‘text,’’ then divided the 
descriptions of how to do the jobs 


among themselves, not forgetting to. 


include the more complicated X Model 
loom. Among the spinners, less text- 
book writing has been done, but O. C. 
Dandridge and Floyd Leach have made 
a good beginning with the brief out- 
line which their classes are now using 
at Revolution. Card grinding, too, has 
made less progress than loom fixing, 
but Eddie Fitchett and Raymond Stan- 


held of White Oak put their heads to- 
gether and came up with a practical 
outline which their classes are now 
using. Edgar Payne of Revolution and 
George Holder of White Oak have 
really gotten down to work in their 


_ efforts to put slubber fixing methods on 


paper, and with the help of Roy Lynch 
have also developed the beginnings of 
a small textbook. 3 

None of these ‘text’ outlines is 
really printed, of course, but Blanche 
Murchison and Frances Murray have 
made enough copies on the multilith 
machine for each member of each fix- 
ing class to have his own. Lots of cor- 
rections have been made and lots more 
will be made as groups of instructors 
and members of classes continue to dis- 
cuss the various operations on their 
jobs and to tell how they think each 
can be done best. In fact, some of the 
night school classes have spent many 
hours discussing the best methods of 
doing each job and of deciding wheth- 
er their texts could be improved. 

Some of the instructors have learned 
so much themselves while composing 
these outlines that they have encour- 
aged members of their classes to do a 
little textbook writing on their own. 
The outlines that result from these in- 
teresting experiments are being used in 
their respective classes—The Texto- 
rian. 
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Tape tension pulleys should run freely— 
the reason why ball bearing tape tension 
pulleys are preferred equipment on any 
spinning frame or twister frame. Ball 
bearing tape pulleys insure minimum 
drag, freedom from wear, and are sealed 
against lint or fly. They reduce breakage, 
after shut-downs and in poor weather, re- 


sulting in more production. They save 
power and lengthen tape life. There are 


no “ends down” from pulleys sticking, 


Complete Service for any Application 


with ball bearing pulleys on your frames. 
They are also inexpensive to install. One 


pulley is used for each four spindles re- 


ducing the cost to a few cents per spindle. 


West Point Foundry and Machine offers 


you a complete service. Pulleys in the 
proper size and specifications for any ap- 
plications. And we have patterns on hand 
for brackets for all styles of frames. Let 
us give you full information, quotations 


and recommendations on this service. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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O you're planning to build . . . a new building, an addi 
KJ) tion, or an annex. Well, whatever your plans—beware 
before you build. In other words, before you start, make 
absolutely certain you know where you are going to end up. 
Dabbling in building is no task for the amateur, and a 
single mistake at the wrong time has caused many a builder 
some headaches . . . as well as an empty purse! 

What is the best thing a builder can do before work 
actually begins? The answer is: Inform himself. Most of 
the pitfalls incident to building can be readily circumv ented 
if the builder will only take the trouble to find out about 
matters in advance. Hence, before one shovelfull of earth 
is turned or a single brick is laid, it is essential that the 
builder educate himself on all possible aspects of his project 
to be. Only by this means can he hope to plan wisely and 
to be able to make sensible decisions. Furthermore, the 


suggestion goes whether one 1s building a doghouse or a- 


50-story office building. What are some of the things the 
prospective builder should know about? Consider carefully 
the following tips: 

The prospective builder should know that there are sev- 
eral types of building contracts available to him. Under one 
form of contract, the contractor agrees to complete a given 
type of structure for a given amount. For the interests of 
most businessmen, this is the most satisfactory type of con- 
tract. The cost-plus contract is a second type of agreement. 
According to such a contract, the owner agrees to pay all 
costs of building, plus a stipulated percentage or fee. The 
possible disadvantages of such an arrangement are readily 
evident. A third type of contract is a cost-plus contract, but 
one which has a ceiling on the total cost. In other words, 
the building can cost its owner no more than a stipulated 
amount. Whatever kind of contract you choose, 
carefully. Select it in terms of your own. needs. 

Select those who direct your building operation with 
care. In many instances, no (formal) apprenticeship is re- 
quired of those who go into building contracting work. 
Hence, often the field is cluttered with many who are un- 
trained and inexperienced. For safety’s sake, choose the 
individuals who direct your building operations—with a 
critical eye. Insist on being shown tangible evidence (in 
the form of completed work) of what your contractor ts 
capable of doing. 
to you. 

Have your plans well worked out in advance of the start 
of building operations. And then stick to them. 
in plans bring on needless expense which can 
usually be avoided through adequate advance planning. 


select it 


Insist that he prove his ARNE A 
Changes 
expense 


While the building 1s being built, it is your problem to 
see that- construction to standard. Consequently, for 
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By MERRILL MORRIS 


safety’s sake have periodic inspection carried on for you 
by someone you know you can trust and who is familiar 
with building construction. Only in this way can you be 
sure you are really getting what you pay for. Many com- 
munities maintain a building inspector as a public servant. 
However, all too often the inspections performed by such 
an individual are in some degree inadequate. Thus, the only 
safe thing for the businessman to do is to employ his own 


building inspector, 


Is now the time for you to build? Ask yourself this ques- 
tion, and ‘answer it only after due consideration. The cost 
of building fluctuates considerably with the times, and now 
may or may not be the economical time for you to build. 
For instance, it is often cheaper to erect a building during a 
depression than during good times, for the simple reason 
that materials and labor tend to be cheaper. On the other 
hand, many found it economical to build during flush times, 
because increased business has set up a crying need for addi- 
tional space. Only analysis of your own situation can de- 
termine if now is the time to build. When considering this 
plan, bear constantly in mind that your reason for building 
is to make more money. Comparatively speaking, will you 
make more money by building now than by holding off 
and building later ? 

When building, avoid any construction fad which is like- 
ly to be soon out-dated. Such styles often become obsolete 
in a very short time, with the result that the owner finds 
himself with an old-looking building on his hands. Avoid 
being faddy—and stick to the more conventional styles, and 
your building will remain new a comparatively long time. 

When erecting a building, keep your needs in mind. 
When you build, your objective should be to have con- 
structed the best possible building for you (at the most 
economical cost). Bear in mind that although the building 
of Joe Jones down the street may be quite attractive to you 
and seem to suit his needs very well, that is no sign a copy 
of it would do for you at all. Construct your building in 
terms of your own needs and problems. 

Before signing any contract for building work, make cer- 
tain all building specifications are outlined clearly and Spe- 
cifically. Have the agreement checked for specification ade- 
quacy by someone familiar with your needs and the building 
industry in general.‘ In other words, make certain (before 
it-1s too late) that the quality of materials and workman- 
ship which go into your building are up to your require- 
ments. Unless such specifications are clarified in the agree- 
ment, trouble between owner and contractor can easily re- 
sult—if for no other reason than through misunderstanding. 

To summarize, work out as_many.details.as- possible in 
advance. 
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YOUR 
NEEDS 


FOR 
MECHANICAL DRIVE 
EQUIPMENT 


A very complete stock of Rockwood South-— 
ern pulleys and bases. 3 


Textite mills throughout the South 
have found they can expedite deliveries 


on their mechanical drive equipment needs, 


by ordering from us. 
We carry one of the most complete 


stocks in the South of leather and rubber 


belting, V-Belts and sheaves, paper and 


metal pulleys, and Rockwood-Southern 


short center drives. | 
Metal pulleys in all sizes. 


Send us your inquiries. Our engineering 


department will be glad to assist 


you in modernizing 


your drives. 


V-Belts and Sheaves in t 
size you need. : 
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IRREGULAR PAGINATION 


C. A. Cannon Looks At Economic Front 


The belief that 1947 would produce ‘disturbing economic 
trends” was voiced by Charles A. Cannon, president of Can- 
non Mills Co., in an address Jan. 1 at the annual banquet 
for overseers and second hands of Cannon Plant No. 7 at 
Salisbury, N. C. Mr. Cannon aded, however, that he be- 
lieves his firm is in a better position to surmount handicaps 
in the future than it was following the close of World 

“History is repeating itself,” he said. “A. L. Brown, 
our vice-president and general manager, and I went through 
much the same thing during and after World War I. We 
remember how the quality of our products went down. 
However, after that war was over we replaced obsolete 
machinery with modern equipment and began doing all we 
could to build up the morale of our workers,” adding ‘‘as a 
result, when World War II started we were in much better 
shape to do our part for the nation.” 

Mr. Cannon concluded by saying ‘we do not know what 
the future holds for us but we are hoping for the best and 
believe we are better prepared for possible unstable times 
than we were when the boom burst after World War I. I 
recall it was much like trying to make butter out of skim 
milk to keep things rolling smoothly in 1932 and we will 
probably run into somewhat similar years in the future, but 
we are in much better shape to meet such a crisis if it 
comes.” 


J. W. lvey Heads New Chemical Group 


The Western Carolinas Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society was activated at a meeting in Greenville, S. C., 
Jan. 17, with J. W. Ivey of Spartanburg, S. C., being 
elected chairman. Other officers named were P. H. Vannah 
of Pisgah Forest, N. C., vice-chairman, Dr. J. A. Southern 
of Furman University, secretary-treasurer, and H. L. Hunter 
‘of Clemson College, counsellor. C. Norris Rabold, research 
director of Union Bleachery in Greenville, was guest speak- 
er at the event and discussed the German textile industry. 


Quality Control Plan May Be Dropped 


It has been reported that the Crown-Tested quality con- 
trol plan of American Viscose Corp., insofar as it relates to 
the testing and labeling of fabrics and the licensing of con- 
verters to use a specific label as identification under the 
plan, is to be discontinued by the company. Dropping of 


Southern Textile Association Convention Set 


Members of the Southern Textile Association board 
of governors met at Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 25 and 
scheduled the organization’s annual convention for 
June 19-20-21 at Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, 
N. C. Room reservations are to be made direct with 
the hotel management. 

Other action taken by officials of the mill operating 
executives group included tentative scheduling of 
spring meetings of the various S. T. A. division. 
When final arrangements for these divisional meet- 
ings are completed announcement will be made of 
times and places. 


the Crown-Tested plan is understood to be a natural step 
resulting from the conviction that the trade in general has 
to a large extent taken on the job of quality control in 
rayons. The Crown-Tested department of the company, 
headed by Arthur Wachter, will continue to function as 
previously, it is understood, acting in an advisory capacity 
for the advancement of better rayon fabrics. This will in- 
clude the usual technical work with dyers, finishers and 
others. 


A.A. T. C. C. Unit Seeks Research Project 


The South Central Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists at a meeting in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Jan. 18, elected new officers for 1947 and 
named a committee to recommend a research project for 
sponsorship by the national organization at the University 
of Chattanooga’s Industrial Research Institute. ; 

Jack Anderson of Peerless Woolen Mills, Inc., Chatta- 
nooga, was elected chairman of the section for 1947, suc- 
ceeding Clyde Horne. Other officers elected were William 
J. Kelly of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., vice-chairman; 
William Read of Riegel Mfg. Co., Trion, Ga., counsellor; 
Charles Spratt of National Aniline & Chemical Co., secre- 
tary, and Robert Quigg of Quigg Chemical Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., treasurer. Named to the committee to recommend a 
research project were Mr. Kelly, William Agnew of Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., J. A. Crumley of Hosiery Processing Co., 
and Dr. Raymond Seymour, director of the research institute 
at the University of Chattanooga. 


Patent Right Infringement Suit Opened 


The United States District Court in Greensboro, N. C.., 
is the scene of a legal battle in which William G. Reynolds 
of Union County, N. C., Edgar A. Terrell of Charlotte, 
N. C., and Terrell Machine Co. of Charlotte are charging 
that the Whitin Machine Co., a Massachusetts corporation, 
wrongfully appropriated an invention by Reynolds for im- 
provement of the process of roving in making yarn, and 
that the defendant infringed on patent rights to the inven- 
tion. The hearing opened Jan. 20 and is expected to con- 
tinue for several weeks. Whitin Machine Co. contends 
that there is no foundation for any claims prior to the issue 
of patents on the invention, questions the validity of patents 
and denies any infringement on patents to the machine. 


Tufted Textile Group To Meet In Savannah 


The Tufted Textile Manufacturers Association will hold 
its annual convention May 30-31 at the General Oglethorpe 
hotel, Savannah, Ga. Preceding the business sessions, an 
informal gathering and barbecue is scheduled May 29. 
Henry C. Ball, executive secretary of the association, an- 
nounced that approximately 600 persons from 26 states are 
expected to attend. The annual golf tournament will be held 
on the afternoon of May 31 and the annual banquet and 
dance that night. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. Declares Dividend 


Directors of Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
at a meeting Jan. 15 declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents per share on common stock of the corporation, 
payable March 12, 1947, to shareholders of record Feb. 
28, 1947. 
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Wiring For Power 


Part Five of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


N the first four parts of this series we discussed the prob- 
lem of electric power wiring for a typical textile mill, 
taking into consideration the various steps necessary for 
planning such an installation and laying out one of the main 
feeder branches which supplied power to the warper room, 
élevator, slubbers and drawing, card room, machine shop, 
picker room and opening room. With the details of those 
circuits worked out we were ready to take up the No. 2 
Branch Feeder Circuit of 360 H. P. and No. 3 Branch 
Feeder Circuit (also 360.H. P.), both to the spinning room. 
These details were worked out in the Jan. 1 issue of TEx- 
TILE BULLETIN with photographs showing the method of 
connecting the motors with the spinning frame control. 
This part of the series will conclude the discussion on 
this particular mill. It takes into consideration the No. 
Branch Feeder Circuit of approximately 360 H. P., which, 
same as the other Branch Feeder Circuits 1, 2 and 3, comes 
from'a 600-ampere main switch in the free-standing switch- 
board in the switch room. The load on this No. 4 Branch 
Feeder Circuit of 12 twisters driven by individual 15 H. P. 
motors, 16 twister frames driven by 25 H. P., four-frame 
drive motors, and séveral winder motors with miscellaneous 
power totalling approximately 80 H. P. To start at the be- 
ginning of the circuit at the switchboard from the 600-am- 
pere, 550-volt switch, the circuit of three-inch conduit with 
three 500,000 circular mil varnished cambric cables runs 
down the one-story section of the mill to an approximate 
load center opposite the four-frame drive, 25 H. P. motors. 


Midway between the switchboard and the end of the line, 


as mentioned above, there was inserted in the conduit line. 
a large tap box which provided ready access to the cables 
of the circuit and to which was tapped a 100-ampere branch 
switch immediately beneath it, which fed an underfloor 
circuit of three No. 4 varnished cambric cables in 114-inch 
conduit, which ran across under the floor and through tap 
boxes in such an arrangement that taps could be made in 
these boxes to the disconnect switches on the winders on 
the upper side of the floor. 

Let me hasten to say that all of this current is at 550 volts 
potential and that the main No. 4 Branch Feeder Circuit 
is suspended from the beams adjacent to the wall and at a 
height of approximately 14 feet. The tap from the 500,000 
circular mil cable down to the switch on the wall was made 
with the means of the split-bolt type connector, known as 
the ‘“drop-on” connector, which gives a very positive per- 
manent connection. 

Next we come to the four-frame drive motors on the 
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group-driven twisters. These motors are all mounted on 
the ceiling with the feeder branch circuits of one-inch and 
three No. 8 wires running across the: ceiling and down to 
the switch group on the wall. The accompanying drawing 
shows the arrangement of the switch group. Next month 
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| 

>» 

_1OO AMP. SWITCH ON WALL-14-3"4V.c, CABL 

~ IN BRANCH TO TAP BOKES UNDER FLOOR : 


RISERS TO FLOOR ABOVE 
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we hope to have photographs of a number of successful 
installation that have been made with switches in groups 
similar to this. 

TO 4-25 HP 

Ou 


DIST. PANEL: $1008, 
BRANCHES TO ~ 
TWiSTERS (UNDER 


FLOOR) 


SHITCH 


Twister room circuit details. 


At this point a rapt switch was mounted on the 
wall with three No. 4/0 varnished cambric cables in 21/4- 
inch conduit sceodine to the distribution panelboard on 
the wall opposite the individual 15 H. P. twister drive 
motors. This panelboard contained three 100-ampere branch 
switches, all fused, and feeding three groups of twisters 
with four 15 H. P. motors each, which made an arrange- 
ment exactly similar to that of the spinning room on No. 
2 and No. 3 main branch feeders. This distribution panel- 
board, same as the spinning room panels, was mounted on 
the wall at a height of six feet from the floor to the bottom 
of the panel. From - panelboard a circuit of 114-inch 
pipe with three No. 4 varnished cambric type cables was 
run to each group of set twister frames, with a 100 am- 
‘pere fused switch in the panelboard protecting each cir- 
cuit, in turn, tapping off of these branch circuits up to the 
individual spinning frames was done with the use of. one- 
inch conduit and three No. 8 varnished cambric cables. 


_ CARD ROOM CIRCUIT: B45 


3*500,0000m v. C. 


DUCT UNDER DRIVEWAY BETWEEN FREE STANDING, FLOOR MOUNTED, 
TRANSFORMERS SWITCH ROOM SELE-COMTAIMED, FUSIBLE, 600 VOLTS, 
4 4-GOOAMP BRANCH SWITCHES 


FEEDERS FROM TRANSFORMERS 
EACH: 3"-3" $00,000 CHV. C. 
THRY DUCT UNDER FLOOR 


Service and branch feeder details. 


The method of grouping these twister frames took into 
consideration the same factors as mentioned last month in 
TEXTILE BULLETIN on the method of grouping spinning 
frames, which is the fourth paragraph on Page 24. So havy- 
ing drawn conclusions that have proven to be quite success- 
ful, we have arbitrarily followed this arrangement in the 
twister room, inasmuch as it 1s an important part of the mill 
operation. 

The other drawings will give an approximate idea of the 
arrangement of the machinery and the motors, as well as the 
electric circuits employed in this plant. 


Termination Of Export Controls Asked 


The Textile Export.Association-appealed Jan. 23 to the 
Ofhce of International Trade for termination of current 
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Plainfield, 


controls over the exportation of all cotton textiles. This 
action, the appeal stated, was taken with the concurrence 
of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York and the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

In urging the repeal of positive licenses on shipments 
overseas of American cotton goods, N. S. W. Vanderhoef, 
association president, stated, “We feel that market condi- 
tions have reached the point where termination of these 
controls would represent no threat to the marketing of cot- 
ton textiles in domestic channels. While prices are strong, 
production is improving steadily as manifested by the cur- 
rent enormous consumption of cotton by American mills. 
We are also of the belief that export markets will be better 
served in the second quarter by the termination of controls 
and that exporters can be depended upon to maintain an 
equitable system of distribution which will assure all foreign 
outlets of the amounts of goods to which they are entitled.” 
Under the current licensing system, mills in the first quarter 
are permitted to export about 230,000,000 yards of cotton 
textiles, the amounts tobe shipped to each area being de- 
termined by the government. 


American Cyanamid Patents Color Matcher 


An improved photoelectric device which compares colors 
of a sample and a standard has been assigned to American 
Cyanamid Co. of New York under Patent No. ‘2,413,660. 
Developed and patented by Edwin I. Stearns, Jr., of North 
]., the main improvement for this machine 
consists of a rotating retardation device which is a V- 
shaped double rhomb block of transparent material, it has 
parallel and aligned entrance and exit surfaces positioned 
in symmetry with two light beams. 

The mechanism consists of an optical system arranged 
to control the light received and circularly polarize it. The 
light-beam is divided by the machine into two beams which 
are polarized respectively in planes at right angles to each 
other. The rotating element then causes each beam to flicker 
between minimum and maximum intensities while the vari- 
ations of the two beams are in opposite phase. Reflection 
angles of the four internal reflecting surfaces are close to 
41 degrees, so that plane polarized light at one wave length 
in the spectrum to be measured emerges, after four internal 
reflections, circularly polarized. This results in the beam’s 
transformation into circular or elliptical polarized light and 
striking the sample and the standard in such a way to per- 
mit exact color comparison of the two 


A: 5. T. M. Meeting Set hoe June 16-20 


“Fifty Years of Progress and the Outlook for the Future” 


‘will be the general theme at the 50th annual meeting of 


the American Society for Testing Materials scheduled June 
16-20 at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel in Atlantic City, 
N. J. Final announcement concerning the program will 
be made later, and as has been the custom in the past, many 
of the papers and numerous committee reports will be pre- 
printed and distributed to members in advance. 


Coronet Textiles, Ltd., located in the University Tower, 
Montreal, has been appointed Canadian distributor of 
Plexon yarns. Coronet will distribute Plexon yarns to the 
textile industry of Canada. Plexon is already being used. by 
weavers of wide and narrow fabrics in the Canadian mar- 


ket. 
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B. Machine W orks, Paterson, N. ]. 


A BIG macnine with a delicate TOUCH 


N ORDER for the Johnson Warp Sizer to do its precise job of 


WORE. | BEARING handling delicate synthetic yarns, heavy pressure and drying 


rolls must be friction-free, drag or vibration must be completely 
eliminated. That calls for ball bearings throughout. For 90% 


of the bearings in this remarkable machine Johnson uses Fafnirs. 


Johnson uses Fafnir Radials and Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball 


Bearings with the exclusive Self-Locking Collar’. . . easiest of 


all bearings to install and remove. The complete line of Fafnir 


Ball Bearings includes standard and special units for practically 


every textile machine made, 


Write for copy of Catalog, ‘‘Fafnir Ball Bearings for Textile 
Machinery”. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing 
with exclusive Self- Lox king Collar. 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA BALL 
BEARINGS 
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Organizer of Organizers’ Union Gets Fired 


Arthur Calvin Leonard, Salisbury, N. C., resident and 
former organizer for the C. I. O., has filed suit with the 
N. L. R. B. at Winston-Salem, N. C., against the C. I. O. 
organizing committee of Charlotte, N. C., alleging that he 
was discharged by the committee for his activities in behalf 
of the Organizers’ Independent Union which is composed 
of organizers for the C. I. O. : 

Mr. Leonard claims that his discharge was for the purpose 
of discouraging other organizers from joining the Organ- 
izers’ Independent Union. 

His discharge, he says, followed a meeting of all C. 1. O. 
organizers, held in Charlotte in November, during which 
he talked three other organizers into joining the Organizers’ 
Independent Union. 

William Smith of Charlotte, director of the C. 1. O. or- 
ganizing committee for North Carolina, heard about this, 
he said. and called him to his room. When he admitted to 
Smith that he had signed up three members, Leonard said, 
Smith told him he was fired and would remain fired. 

William Smith forbade the union organizers to join an 
organizers’ union. Arthur Leonard says that the Organizers’ 
Union then had a membership of 23 out of the 79 organ- 
izers in the field. 

Should Leonard win the N. L. R. B. judgment, the C. I... 
organizing committee would have to put him back on the 
staff, no matter how disagreeable that act might be to them, 
and pay him back wages from Nov. 27. 

When George Baldanzi and William Smith came South 
last April with that blast about spending $1,000,000 and 
Organizing all Southern textile mills, they found many will- 
ing to take jobs as organizers. The alleged million dollar 
fund looked good to them. 

Had the campaign been a success, and the “'take’’ big, it 
is. probable. that. all. of the-organizers would ‘have received 
some advance in their weekly wages, although not as much 
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as Baldanzi and Smith, and the others who came to the 
South confident of reaping a rich harvest from the dues 
they erroneously expected to collect from mill employees. 
The C. I. O. organization campaign was an almost com- 
plete failure and there is every reason to believe that the 
number of mill employees now paying dues to the C. I. O. 
is much less than when Baldanzi and Smith came South. 
The organizers had expected more pay and knew that the 
failure was not due to them but to the fact that George 
Baldanzi and William Smith had become known to the 
industry as advocates of a4 Federal F. E. P. C. law which 
would force mills to employ Negro girls and Negro men 
and work them side by side with white girls and permit 
them to use the same restaurants and permit the Negro girls 


to share rest rooms with white girls. 


Some of them doubtless resented being forced to eat with 
Negro organizers last November, when William Smith held 
a dinner meeting at the Pine Harbor Club on the Catawba 
River near Charlotte. 

Baldanzi and Smith had been telling the organizers to 
explain to mill employees that by joining a union they could 
force the mills to pay higher wages. 

The organizers had also been told to explain that any 
employee, who was discharged, could obtain pay from the 
date of the discharge if he could make it appear that his 
discharge was related to his union activities. 

The organizers were the employees of the C. I. O. and 
were paid weekly wages by that organization. 

The C. I. O. leaders were constantly telling the organ- 
izers to tell mill employees that there had been an advance 
in the cost of living and therefore there should be an ad- 
vance In wages. 

The organizers, believing what Baldanzi and Smith said 
about the increase in the cost of living, began to ask why, 
under such circumstances, they should not also have an ad- 
vance in wages, but the organization campaign had been a 
failure and the collection of C. I. O. dues in Southern textile 
mills was less than before the $1,000,000 campaign began. 

Taking to heart the teachings of George Baldanzi and 
William Smith about forcing employers to pay higher 
wages and, remembering their assertion that the union had 


-$1.000.000 to spend on the organization campaign, Arthur 


Leonard decided to practice what Baldanzi and Smith had 
been preaching. 

He organized the Organizers’ Independent Union and 
had secured as members 23 of the 79 C. I. O. organizers in 
this section and knew that if he could secure 17 more his 
organization would have a majority and could speak for 
all the organizers in collective bargaining with George Bal- 
danzi and William Smith and could force them to pay 
higher weekly wages to all organizers. , 

They could demand the 30-hour week, which the C. I. O. 
has been advocating, with time and a half for all hours 
over 30 per week and double time for Sundays and all other 
holidays. 

They could also claim the ° portal-to-portal’’ basis for pay 
and assert that their 30-hour week always began when they 
left the ofhce of William Smith or one of the other head 
C. I. O. officials and extended to the minute they returned 
to the same office. 

They might be in position to sue for a lot of back portal- 
to-portal pay, for every time they left the chief organizer's 
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office, upon a mission for him, they were certainly working 
for the C. I. O. 

At an organizers meeting in Charlotte, Arthur’ Leonard 
approached three more organizers about joining the Organ- 
izers Independent Union. 

Wher William Smith heard about it he called Leonard 
to his office and fired him. 

Now William Smith had often told Arthur Leonard that 
when a man was fired because of union activities, he should 
bring suit before the National Labor Relations Board and 
that, if there was an evidence whatever, he could force the 
employer to reinstate him and pay full wages from the date 
of his discharge. | 

Arthur Leonard took William Smith's former advice and 
has brought suit before the N. L. R. B. at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., asking that he be given his old job as organizer and 
be paid wages from Nov. 27, 1946, which was the date of 
his discharge. i 

William Smith, head C. I. O. organizer in North Caro- 
lina, must now explain why he, as an employer, fired an 


employee for joining a unton. 


If Arthur Leonard is reinstated he can complete the 
organization of the Organizers’ Independent Union and 
George Baldanzi and William Smith will have to enter into 
collective bargaining with him and the other organizers. 

Baldanzi and Smith may truthfully state that their cam- 


“paign has been a failure and that the collection of union 


dues has declined, but they are on record as saying that they 


- have $1,000,000 available, and also have repeatedly asserted 


that the cost of living has advanced, and it will be difficult 
to deny Arthur Leonard and the other organizers much 


higher weekly pay. 


A Different Washington 


The editor of this publication recently spent a day in 
Washington, D. C., attending sessions of the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors, during which there 
were meetings with Senator Robert Taft, Senator Ralph 
Flanders, Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach, National. Hous- 
ing Administrator Raymond Foley and other government 
officials. 

It was a day well spent and we secured inside informa- 
tion upon many vital matters, but the thing which impressed 
us most was the tremendous change in Washington itself in 
the six months which have elapsed since we were there. 

The benches in the waiting room at Union Station, which 
have been crowded to capacity on the occasion of every visit 
since 1938, were not more than half filled. Instead of 
having to stand in line for a taxi, they were available at 
every door and it cost only 30 cents to go to the Statler 
Hotel. 


Restaurants were not badly crowded and waiters appeared — 


as soon as you sat down. Upon the main business. street, 
there were five stores which were advertising “clearance” or 
“removal” sales of their stocks of goods. 

When we sought to purchase pajamas they were available 
in the exact size and style wanted and the salesman actually 
asked if there was anything else we desired. 

We heard one man say that in any liquor store you could 
find all of the best known brands and at very much reduced 
prices. 
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Upon the return trip not much over half the berths in 
our car were made up for use. Instead of having to stand in 
line for the dining car the next morning for breakfast we 
found only six seats occupied. 

We do not know what has happened and has brought 
about such a tremendous change at Washington, D. C., but 
something has happened. It may be that the reductions in 
the number of men in our armed forces is reflected in the 
changes which have taken place at Washington and the 
same changes may not have taken place elsewhere. 

We certainly saw a different Washington. 


Unfair Advantage 


Industry has long since lost hope of obtaining a square 
deal from any National Labor Relations Board and sees a 
revision of the Wagner Act as its only hope. 

When an election at a textile mill has gone in favor of 
the C. I. O. the employees are not allowed to call for an- 
other election within one year, but if the C. I. O. loses, the 
N. L. R. B. will promptly order another election. 

On Oct. 11, 1946, there was. an election at Eastman (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills which resulted as follows: 

For the C. I. O 

In spite of the decisive majority against the C. I. O. the 
N. L. R. B., at the simple request of the union, ordered 
another election last month. The second election resulted 
as follows: 

ror the ©. 88 

There had been no evidence whatever that the employees 

of Eastman Cotton Mills had had any change of mind, and 


the N. L. R. B. knew that calling a second election, within 


four months, would mean unnecessary trouble for the mill 
and its employees. 3 

This attitude upon the part of the N. L. R. B. indicates 
very emphatically that Congress must pass a revised Wag- 
ner Act which will be fair to both industry and the union 
and will deprive the N. L. R. B. of power to assist the 
C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. in their organizing plans. 


Machinery For Textile Education 


Readers may remember an item in our last issue (Jan. 15, 
1947, Page 54), noting the installation of the latest type 
Medley drawing unit in the North Carolina State College 
school of textiles at Raleigh and the A. French Textile 
School at Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 

The published item did not make clear the fact that these 
units, built by Medley Mfg. Co. of Columbus, Ga., were 
outright donations to the two textile schools. We take this 
opportunity to commend Medley Mfg. Co. for its support 
of textile education. . 

Builders of textile machinery and other equipment accom- 
plish two things when they furnish equipment to the indus- 
trys educational centers. First, they provide means for tex- 
tile students to become familiar with the operation of such 
equipment. Second, they gain an unspecified amount of 
good will. When today’s students have reached positions 
of influence in textile manufacturing plants they logically 
will be inclined to favor machinery and equipment with 
which they are most familiar. 
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SHELBY, N. C.—Troy Whitehead Machinery Co., Inc., 
has purchased all machinery and supplies of Harrison- 
Walker Mills, Inc., near Shelby, for resale. Harrison- 
Walker Mills has been operating 3,540 spindles in the pro- 
duction of coarse cotton yarns. The plant formerly was 


known as Buffalo Mills. The mill village, consisting of 26. 


houses, one store, an office building, a main mill building 
of about 20,000 square feet, one warehouse of approxi- 
mately 3,000 square feet and 120 acres of land also was 
up for sale. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—The Martinsville nylon plant. of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has won for the fifth con- 
secutive time the safety award of the Du Pont board of 
directors. The local plant, in capturing the safety award 
for the fifth time, has accumulated 9,991,551 exposure 
hours and has operated continuously 1,630 days without 
a lost-time injury. Each employee of the plant will receive 
a personal gift from the company in recognition of the 
achievement. 


ANDERSON, S. C,—Construction of a new addition to 
the Ottaray Textiles, Inc., plant here is underway. The 
two-story brick addition will extend the present main build- 
ing approximately 35 feet. Work on enlargement of the 
mill's warehouse also is underway. When the new addition 
is completed, 48 looms will be installed to supplement the 
present total of 152. 


ATLANTA, GA.—R. L. Stephens Co., capitalized at $100,- 
000, has been chartered here. The new company is a general 
mercantile and manufacturing concern, including cotton 
waste, cotton goods and by-products. Incorporators are 
R. L. Stephens, Edna L. Stephens and Irene S. Irvin, all of 
Atlanta. 


SPARTANBURG, S$. C.—A $500,000 modernization pro- 
gram willbe undertaken at Inman (S. C.) Mills and River- 
dale Mills, Enoree, S$. C., with work at each plant compris- 
ing improvement of the water supply and sewage disposal 
facilities. Inman Mills also is completing a $45,000 rest- 
room and lounge for employees. Not included in the pres- 
ent health, water and sanitary programs are changes plan- 
ned for the mechanical departments at Inman. 


_ GaLax, VA.—Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. 
C., has been granted a permit for $143,000 building ex- 
pansion at Galax Weaving Co. The project will house 
facilities for manufacture of dress and upholstery fabrics. 


Rock HILL, S. C.—B. & H. Textile Co. of Rock Hill has 
received a state charter to ‘‘weave cotton textile products,” 
listing capital stock of $10,000. William F. Bennett is 
president of the concern. 


TALLADEGA, ALA.—Coosa Valley Mills has been incor- 
porated here for the purpose of manufacturing worsted 
yarns for the knitting and weaving trades. David S. Cook 
is president and secretary of the new concern and Frank 
Pate is vice-president and treasurer. New machinery has 
been purchased, and the building formerly occupied by 
Samoset Mills and now owned by Wehadkee Yarn Mills 
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will be used. Directors of Coosa Valley Mills are Bruce N. 


Lanier, Frank Pate, Edmund F. Cook, all of West Point, - 


Ga.; George H. Lanier, Jr., of New York City and David 
S. Cook of Talladega. 


PACOLET, S. C.—Pacolet Mfg. Co. has been awarded the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. accident prevention flag in 
recognition of the Pacolet record of 2,500,000 man hours 
worked without a lost-time accident. J. W. O'Neal, gen- 
eral superintendent of Pacolet, received the flag in behalf 
of the employees, each of whom was presented a souvenir 


folder as a permanent record of his part in the achievement.’ 


ORANGE, VA.—Application by American Silk Mills, Inc.. 
to construct a $47,600 two-story, steel supported, cinder 
block and brick veneer building north of Orange was ap- 
proved recently by the Civilian Production Administration 
(Office of Temporary Controls). The building, to be used 
in the manufacture of textile fabrics, was approved by the 
agency as a hardship case. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—M. Salzberg Sons, Inc., New York 
City broad rayon manufacturing concern, is seeking a ten- 
year lease on a building containing some 75,000 square feet 
for the purpose of establishing a rayon weaving plant in or 


near Salisbury. The contemplated plant would operate 375 


looms along with the necessary preparatory equipment, and 
employ approximately 100 workers. 


Safety Council's Textile Leaders Meet 


A meeting of the executive committee of the textile’ sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council was held at Charlotte, 
N. C., Jan. 18, with a number of ideas beneficial to the tex- 
tile section being discussed and developed. Committee 
members attending included E. G. Padgett, general chair- 
man, North Carolina Industrial Commission, Raleigh, 
N. C.; W. G. Alligood, secretary and news letter editor, 
American Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly, N. C.; 
G. W. Yemm, visual education committee, Clark Thread 
Co., Newark, N. J.; Glenn Penland, off-the-job committee, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C.; T. E. Ross, health 
committee, Brandon Corp., Greenville, §. C.; L. P. Sorrell, 
trade associations committee, North Carolina Department 
of Labor, Raleigh; Jesse D. Brown, synthetic fiber com- 


mittee, American Enka ‘Corp., Enka, N. C.; Everett A. 


Roberts, American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Frances Bethune, R. N., Employers Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co. of Wisconsin, Charlotte: A. C. Phelps of 
Brandon Corp., Greenville; Robert M. Murray, Department 
of Labor, Providence, R. 1.; Ray Ketchmark of the National 
Safety Council, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Sarah C. Van Sant, R. N., 
publicity committee, Graniteville (S..C.) Co. 


Recorded domestic sales of agricultural products from 
inventories of the Commodity Credit Corp. totaled $47,- 
336,954 in October, the U. $. Department of Agriculture 
has reported. The October total compares with. sales..of 
$64,746,000 in September. Sales of wool totaled $20,602,. 
000, and hemp and cotton $1,361,000. 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS; 


‘Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. 


COTTON RAYON - WOOL SILK NYLON 


Plans and designs for all types of 

- projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCOR PORATED 


elects and Ong ineers 
ATLANTA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


14” No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 


cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum perform- 
ance ina large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give. 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER G. H. SPENCER “BLACKIE” CARTER 
Charlotte, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 
5S. MESERVEY TOY E. DOANE 
Decatur, Ga. Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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KENTEX 


PRECISION 


Help to bring your 
yarn production 


Textile aprons are little things that can make 
a BIG difference in yarn production. Aprons 
that don’t fit perfectly, grip firmly and flow 
the yarn smoothly by, will slow up your yarn 
output. 


KENTEX Aprons speed yarn production 
by fitting, gripping and wearing better. Made 
of the finest quality barktanned or chrome 
leather—and micrometer-gauged for width, 
length, thickness and circumference —every 
KENTEX Apron is guaranteed to conform 
to specifications, and to other aprons in the 
same and preceding shipments. 


Write us for free samples and prices. 


APRON 


EAST POINT GEORGIA 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Neill M. Dalrymple has been promoted 
to acting superintendent of the Fieldale, 
Va., towel plant of Fieldale Mills, Inc., 
succeeding W. W. Lambeth, resigned. 


John H. Vogel and William Leslie Duffy 
have been elected assistant vice-president 
and assistant secretary, respectively, of 
Meinhard, Greeff & Co., Inc. Mr. Vogel 
will be. in charge of the women’s wear. divi- 
sion of the credit department. 


A. M. Bates, formerly overseer of the 
cloth room at. Kilby Cotton Mills, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has joined Palmer Mills, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., in the same capacity. 


Robert E. Gregg, Eastern sales manager 
of Kendall Mills, has been elected chairman 
of the textile section of the New York 
Board of Trade, Inc... . Charles B. Gulick, 
Jr., manager of the New York office of Wm. 
-E. Hooper & Sons Co., was made vice-chair- 
man of the. section. William G. DeWitt, 
assistant vice-president of Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., was re-elected treasurer and Mrs. 
Evaline Truitt was re-elected secretary. 


Charles E. Mears has been appointed 
manager of the new nylon plant under con- 
struction near Chattanooga, Tenn., by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Mr. Mears was 
manufacturing superintendent of the com- 
pany s nylon plant at~ Martinsville, . Va., 
until last April, when he was transferred 
to Seaford, Del., as manufacturing superin- 
tendent. He has been associated with Du 
Pont 19 years. 


William Fletcher Rogers, for 62 years as- 
sociated with the cotton textile industry and 


for approximately 28 years spinning room 
overseer at D: E. Converse Co., Glendale, 
S. C., recently retired from that post. 


Agnew H. Bahnson, Jr., has been elected 
president of Bahnson Co., air conditioning 
hrm of Winston-Salem, N.C. to succeed 
his father. Mr. Bahnson, vice-president and 
treasurer since 1941, will continue his du- 
ties as treasurer, and the senior Mr. Bahn- 
son will serve as vice-president and secre- 
tary. 


Thomas E. Wilson. chairman of the board 


and chief executive officer of Wilson & Co., 
Chicago packing house firm, and B. A. Pol- 
sky, president of A. Polsky Co. Akron, 
Ohio, have been elected to the board of 
directors of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron. 


W. H. Gamble, left, 
has been promoted to 
general sales manager 
of Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., New York 
City. With the com- 
pany since 1910, he 
is also vice-president 
of Corn Products 
Sales Co. 


Ernest T. Dreher, formerly with Amert- 
can Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa., has 
been named head of the research department 
of Rhodhiss (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co., a 
subsidiary of Pacific Mills. Mr. Dreher will 
direct all applied research operations at the 
plant under Pacific's cottons and rayons re- 
search division. 


Anyone who is a personal acquaintance of David Clark, editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN (at 
left in the picture above), knows that he frequently descends from the ivory tower to 
attend feotball games, especially these invelving his alma mater, North Carelina State 
College. The photegraph was taken in Jacksonville, Fla., New Year's Day at the Gater Bowl 
game between State and Oklahoma, We will let well enough alone by not mentioning the 
score. Pictured with the editor, left to right, are: Mrs. David Clark, Henry Vann of 
Clinton, N. C.. John W. Clark (Cpresident of Randolph Mills at Franklinville, N. C.. and 
Locke Cotton Mills at Concord, N. C.) and Prof. H. A. Fisher of State College. 


M. T. Barnhill, head of the dyeing de- 
partment of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 


Ala., has been made the recipient of the. 


Key Award by the Sylacauga Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in recognition of Mr. 
Barnhill’s services to the community. 


H.. C. Bristoll, left. 
has been appointed 
general manager of 
the Stcel Strapping 
Division of The Stan- 
ley Works, New Brit- 
ain, Conn. Mr. Bris- 
toll has been. sales 
manager of strapping 
for the past 19 years. 


A. Alex Shuford, Jr., has been elected 
president and treasurer of the newly-merged 
Shuford Mills, Inc., Hickory, N. C. Named 
vice-presidents were W. B. Shuford,. Voor- 
hees Garth and B. G. Menzies. 


Arthur B. Edge, Jr., president. of Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has been named 
director for Georgia of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


I. C. Milner has been advanced to the 
presidency of Gate City Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga., after having served as executive 
vice-president for a number of years. He 


succeeds W. C. Bradley. Other new 


- Gate City officials include Frank M. Inman, 


vice-president, F. E. Hogan, treasurer, and 
Curtis F. Robertson, secretary. . . . New 
Gate -City directors include Dr. Dan C. 
Elkin and J. C. Shelor, with J. N. Goddard, 
Mr. Inman and Mr. Milner re-elected to the 


bx rd rd 


John T. Kirkpatrick, general manager and 
vice-president of Southern. Webbing Mills, 
Inc.. Greensboro, N, ae has been elected 
president of the Webbing Manufacturers In- 
stitute, with headquarters at New London. 
Conn. 


Dan M. Boyd, general manager of W. W. 
Glenn & Co., Lincolnton, N, C., has been 
elected president of the Lincolnton Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Tennyson. W. Mann, a member. of. the 
othce personnel at Cascade Rayon Mill. 
Mooresville, N. C.. has been made ofhce 
manager of Duchess Throwing Co., States- 
ville, N.-C., succeeding John Wyrick, now 
with Greensboro (N. C.) Weaving Co. 


Truman C. Welling, district. sales..man- 
ager of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. at 
Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed to the 
new position of division sales manager at 
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Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


houcHToN 


lames tavicok WOOL COMPANY 
Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Disinfectants, Insecticides 
Cleaners and Cleaning Aids 


Write us for samples, prices and suggestions 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, 
Clinton, Towa 


708 Jefferson N. W. — He 1876 — Atlanta, Ga. 


SIZING 

SOFTENERS + ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
 “TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


TVLE TCREMITALS 
148 STREET * ATLARTA 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 


Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
q If} | ress RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


| | NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc epgene 


131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 
NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
| A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run | ianniittiecresiniaies by the 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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WITH BRACING 


EUCALYPTUS 


AROMA! 


The genuine oil of Eucalyptus gives 
a fresh, clean tang to F and E, the 
Dolge deodorant-disinfectant. Wher- 
ever foul odors create a problem, F 
and E does its two-fold job quickly 
and thoroughly—-toning up the air 
with fragrant eucalyptus, and de- 
stroving the source of noxious odors 
by chemical action on rank gases and 
many putrefactive bacteria. 


F and E is more than a ‘‘cover- 
up’’—it’s practical deodorization with 
the added advantage of providing. a 
pleasant, agreeable atmosphere. . 


Diluted in 10 parts of water, F and 
E is economical, too, and can be 
applied with either mop or sprayer. 
Mopping solutions to which F and E 


is added do away with unwanted 


odors and dirt at the same time. 


the Wilmington, N. J., headquarters. He 
will be in charge of district sales offices. . . . 
Other changes in the Du Pont organization 
include the appointment of P. D. Atwood, 
district sales manager at New York, to pro- 
motion manager of the Wilmington divi- 
sion; the appointment of A. J. Smith, Jr., 
promotion manager, to succeed Mr. Atwood 
at New York, and the appointment of David 
B. Hardin of Du Pont’s rayon division in 
New York to Mr. Welling’s former post at 
Charlotte. 


Samuel I. Simons, formerly assistant 
treasurer of United Factors Corp., has joined 


California Fabric Co. as a full partner, mak- 


ing his headquarters in Los Angeles. 


H. E. Beane has been appointed general 


. Sales manager of The Bristol Co., Water- 


bury, Conn. Starting as a sales engineer, Mr. 
Beane has been associated with Bristol since 
1920. 


William B. Olmsted, Jr., vice-president 
of American Viscose Corp., will head the 
textiles division of the New York Commit- 
tee for American Aid to France, Inc. 


W. J. Holman, Jr., vice-president of 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of Georgia and gen- 
eral manager of the corporation's Lumite 


Division. has been elected a director of the 


company. Starting with Chicopee as an elec- 
trical engineer at its plant in Gainesville, 


Ga., in 1940, Mr. Holman organized the 
Lumuite Division in 1942. 


C. J. Sharp has been elected to the newly- 
created office of executive vice-president of 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. He formerly 
was vice-president and director of sales. 


OBITUARY 


John W. Wallace, 50, president and 
treasurer of Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
since 1944, died by his own hand Jan. 28 at 
his home in Statesville. Survivors include 
two brothers and two sisters. 


John L. Davidson, 77, who until his 
retirement some time ago was general man- 
ager of the old Savona Cotton Mill, died 
Jan. 27 at Charlotte, N. C. Surviving are 
his wife, two daughters and two sisters. 


Robert Flint Morse, 49, president of 
the textile selling agency, W. S. Libbey Co., 


Inc., New York City, died Jan. 24 at Bronx-. 


ville, N. Y., following a long illness. He is 
survived by his wife, mother and a son. 


Berrien Moore, who was well known 
in the textile industry as Southeastern dis- 
trict manager for Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
died Jan. 24 at Atlanta, Ga., after a lengthy 
illness. He had been inactive in business for 
some time prior to his death. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, a daughter and a son. 


For Tudurtry 


EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES 


— LITERATURE 


Lavatory Compartments 

Toilets and Urinals 

Dressing Room Benches and Lockers 
Garbage Receptacles 

Hospital Commodes 

Stables 


and all other places where effective, 


pleasant deodorization is required. 


Write for folder FE-F745 today. 


F nd SOLUTION 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Textile Chemical: Products 
Buyers’ Guide Published 


Publication of Textile Chemical Spe- 
cialty Guide, 1946-7 edition, a buyers 
guide to textile chemical products, was 
announced recently by Textile Book 
Publishers, Inc., of New York City. 
This 408-page book contains the offer- 
ings of 193 American. manufacturers 
and lists them first by company so that 
a firm's entire output in the field can 
be seen at a glance. The book covers 
the market of the chemical auxiliaries 
used in the textile industry and is par- 
ticularly valuable at this time because 
of the many changes which have oc- 
curred in the chemical supply field. 
The editor is H. R. Mauersberger, 
technical editor of Rayon Textile 
Monthly. 


Scientists Perfect DDT 
Moth Control Process 
A process to prevent moth damage 
to clothes by impregnating them with 
DDT has been perfected by the White- 


marsh Research Laboratories of Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co. and soon will 
be made available to the public through 
dry cleaners. “This new application of 
DDT to one of the most costly insect 
problems in the nation has proved to 
be the best process we have yet seen,”’ 
said Dr. S. C. Ogburn, Jr., Pennsalt 
manager of research and development. 
The new method, which thoroughly 
impregnates clothing with DDT with- 
out affecting the cloth in any way, in- 
volves a mixture of DDT and an ab- 
sorbent powder and a pump percolator 
machine which dissolves the DDT in 
just the right amount in the dry clean- 
ing solvent. The machine sprays this 
solution on the clothes in the dry 
cleaner's extractor in such a way that 


the treating solution thoroughly sat- 


urates the garments, so that after dry- 
ing minute amounts of DDT are de- 
posited on nearly every fiber. 

After testing numerous possible 
methods of applying DDT to prevent 
moth damage, this was the only one 
found completely satisfactory both 
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from an application and control stand- 


point, Dr. Ogburn said. Both the ma- | 


chine and the DDT product, to be 
known as Erustomoth, were developed 
at Whitemarsh. U. S. Hoffman Ma- 
chinery Corp. of New York now is de- 
signing a machine for mass production 
for dry cleaning plants. In the accom- 
panying illustration a research chemist 
at Whitemarsh is shown inserting a 
porous cloth bag containing DDT and 
adsorbent powder in the charging 
tower of the new Erustomoth process 
machine. Cleaning solvent, pumped 
through these bags, picks up the prop- 
er amount of DDT and carries it 
through clothing in the extractor 
(left). The adsorbent powder also re- 
moves impurities from the solvent pass- 
ing through it. 


Complete tests indicate that the cloth 
is in no way injured by the DDT. 
Colored fabrics showed no indication 


of color change and no more tendency . 


to fade than untreated samples. No 
odors were detected in treated cloth and 
the DDT produced no change in ten- 
sile strength, hand, or other physical 
characteristics. Although marketing de- 
tails for the new process have not been 
completed, Pennsalt officials say they 
expect dry cleaners will be able to treat 
garments when they are cleaned at a 
low additional cost. Customers will be 
able to order Erustomoth treatment 
each time the garment is cleaned or 
seasonally, before storage, as desired. 
In addition, announcement of this pro- 
cess should be of interest to the fabric 
producers and garment manufacturers, 
in that it is possible to apply Erusto- 
moth in finishing and cutting and 
sewing plants. 


Four New Softeners : 
Announced By Dexter 


Four products suitable for softening 
cottons and rayons are the latest addi- 
tions to the line of textile chemical 
products of ‘the textile chemical divi- 
sion of Dexter Chemical Corp. of New 
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WHERE QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


Skilled hands working with superior ma- 
terials and precision equipment have 
set a high standard of quality on which 

you can always depend. 


AND QUALITY OF SERVICE 


The knowledge, experience and facili- 

ties that have come with over 30 years 
of serving the textile industry have 
equipped us to promptly and effi- 
ciently meet our customer's needs. 


REALLY COUNT 


The repairing and reneedling 
of half laps and top combs is 
an essential and important 
part of machinery mainte- 
nance. .. Your confidence 
and business is just as 
important to us. 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING Co. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA” 


Serving the South since 1914 
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York City. It its claimed that these 
products—Softol AC, AD, XAC and 
XAD — are especially satisfactory for 
softening cottons and rayon fabrics 
which have been finished with cellulose 
products such as Kopan, Celfon and 
Ceglin. All four are soluble in water, 
unaffected by hard water and exhaust 
on to the fabric readily, it is claimed. 
They are compatible with starch, dex- 
trine, gums and many other finishing 
agents, but being cationic, should not 
be used with soaps, sulfated oils or 
any anionic active agent. While all 
cation active softeners have a tendency 
to change the shade of some direct 
colors, the Softols are said to have a 
minimum effect and to have a pre- 
ventative effect on the gas-fading of 
acetate colors. 


Greenville Branch Closed 


By Engineering Sales Co. 


Engineering Sales Co. of Charlotte, 
N. C., has closed its branch office in 
Greenville, S. C., and will in the future 
handle all engineering details, quota- 
tions, etc., from the Charlotte office 
located at 221-225 Builders Building. 
R. D. Pitman and E. S. Miller, former- 


ly in the Greenville office, will con- 
tinue as sales representatives. During 
the past year Engineering Sales Co. has 
expanded its Charlotte office and per- 
sonnel. A. B. Little and H. L. Puckett, 
Jr., have returned to the company after 
serving overseas during the war. En- 
gineering Sales Co., operated by S. R. 
and V.G. Brookshire, is widely known 
in the materials handling equipment 
field, representing Standard Conveyor 
Co., Cleveland Tramrail, Barrett- 
Cravens Co., Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co., Nutting Truck and Caster Co., 
among others. The company also stocks 


’ B. F. Goodrich V-belts and hose. 


Safety Council Publishes — 
Accident Prevention Manual 


After two and a half years of re- 
search and preparation, the National 
Safety Council has published its new 
Accident Prevention Manual for Indus- 
trial Operations, which the council be- 
lieves is the most comprehensive treat- 
ment of the fundamentals of safety 
available in one volume, The 544-page 
manual, containing 400 illustrations, 
charts and tabulations, is infended as a 
handy and authoritative source of acci- 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


dent prevention information for safety 
directors, safety engineers and fore- 
men. Each of the 14 major divisions of 
the book is preceded by a summarizing 
index for quick location of general 
topics, while a 12-page detailed alpha- 
betical index at the back gives access to. 
details. 

The 14 major subjects covered are: 
plant design and layout, construction 
and demolition, permanent equipment 
and facilities, guarding and operating 
machinery, materials handling and 
storage, electrical hazards, ‘chemical 
hazards, fire and explosion hazards, 
flammable liquids, hand and portable 
power tools, commercial vehicle opera- 
tion, personal protective equipment, in- 
dustrial hygiene, and safety organiza- 
tions and programs. The manual is 
available to both members and non- 
members of the council. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing the 
National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


New Spinning Equipment 
Described In Catalog 


H & B American Machine Co. of 
Pawtucket, R. I., manufacturer of tex- 
tile machinery, has recently issued a 
new catalog covering the new H & B 
Casablancas long draft spinning equip- 
ment, currently being manufactured. 
The catalog, which contains many 
illustrations, also notes the advantages 
of the H. & B Casablancas long draft 
spinning system which, it points out, 
should not be confused with any of the 
other belted systems now on the mar- 
ket. It is explained that although high- 
draft spinning is not new, nor is the 
Casablancas system, the many improve- 
ments constantly made since 1913 and 
the new H & B American modifica- 
tions make the H & B Casablancas new 
in many respects. 


Government Ammonia Plant 
Is Acquired By Mathieson 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
of New York, has been awarded the 
government ammonia plant at Lake 
Charles, La., it was confirmed recently 
by George W. Dolan, president, in an- 
nouncing the signing of a contract with 
the War Assets Administration. The 
agreement embodies a long-term lease 
with an option to purchase. The plant 
has been in stand-by condition since the 
fall of 1945 and consequently, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dolan, will scequire about 
four months before it can be put in 
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operation. This plant is one of the am- 
monia-producing units constructed by 
the government during the war. Un- 
like other large ammonia plants, it 
utilizes natural gas as its source of hy- 
drogen and fuel, and is not dependent 
upon remote sources of materials such 
as coal, a factor which has interrupted 


production in other areas. Research in’ 


ammonia and related products will be 
conducted at Lake Charles, the an- 
nouncement stated, and it is contem- 
plated that part of the research facili- 
ties will be established to facilitate 
studies of local materials, operations 


‘and markets. 


Tennant Booklet Describes 
Textile Floor Maintenance 


An eight-page illustrated booklet 
describing the dry cleaning system of 
floor maintenance has been made avail- 
able by the G. H. Tennant Co. of 
Minneapolis, Minn. The booklet, a re 
print of an article recently published 
by Textile Forum of the North Caro- 
lina State College school of textiles, 
Raleigh, describes in detail how new 
methods of maintenance are solving 
textile floor problems in both the North 
and South. The article discusses the 
disadvantages of scrubbing floors and 
explains the three steps of restoring, 
sealing and dry cleaning textile floors 


that require renovating and systematic. 


care. The new Tennant Revo-Tool 
attachment for the Tennant floor ma- 
chine is described: Use of the Revo- 
Tool to remove travelers from spinning 
room floors and renovate weave room 
floors is illustrated. A panel of six 
photographs shows vafious steps in the 
dry cleaning process. Copies of the re- 
print entitled, ““Modern Methods of 
Textile Floor Maintenance,” will be 
sent without charge by the G. H. Ten- 
nant Co., 2530 North Second Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 


John W. Ogletree Joins 
Polymer Industries, Inc. 


John W. Ogletree, formerly with 
National Starch Products of New 
York, recently became associated with 
Dr. M. Konigsberg, Dr. H. Kane and 
Dr. Frank Campins as directors and 
oficers of Polymer Industries, Inc.. 
11-08 30th Avenue, Astoria, N. Y. 
Polymer acts as manufacturer and con- 
sultants on sizings, gums, softeners, 
impregnants and laminates for the tex- 
tile and paper industries. 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


ENUROW 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Hi Ligh grade, high volatile steam : 


by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 
iv 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 
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High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy!- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Medium volatile, high fusion 
coking coal for by-product and 
steam use from Wyoming Co., 


W.Va., on Virginian Ry. 


ntuck 
Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


(CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 
Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
« Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


12 W. Fourth Street | 
N.C. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Phone 3-884] 


@ N.Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Vextile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TroY Wi AD MACHINERY Co. | 


WE REBUILD 


TEXTILE 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
APRONS and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHONE 3-9831 


NOW is 


To over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge tor estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. 


Men tike ‘em. Women like ‘em. 

They all like them. 

They are not bulky nor unwieldy and do 
not twist in the hands. 


BATSON 
Box 84] Greenville, 8. C. 


CLOTHROOM OVERSEER 


College graduate, 12 years’ experience ray- 
ons and cotton, now employed, desires to 
make change where clothroom ability will 
not be a hindrance to promotion. Will go 
anywhere. References. 


Write ‘‘‘Ability,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Are You Seeking a Live Southern Agent 


Am in position to handle another textile machinery or equipment account 
in addition to present account which I have had for many years. Thor- 
oughly familiar with manufacturing processes and have wide acquaintance 
among Southern superintendents and officials. Address 


“MANUFACTURERS AGENT,” Care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SPEC 


P.O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 
LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, SC 


WANTED 


Three young Southern men with college 
training and good morals for supervisory 


jobs in. an outstanding Southern mill. 


Auety G. 
care Textile Bulletin, 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Classified Ads Get Quick Results 


POSITION WANTED by man thoroughly experi- 
enced in all departments: several years’ experi- 
ence as foreman and superintendent on both 
coarse and fine goods. Good manager of help: 
also good cost and production man. Graduate N 
C. State College in textile manufacturing; would 
like connection with good company. References 
furnished. Write “‘H. D.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


FOR SALE 


Gear Cutter No. 13 B&S Spur and Bevel. 
Gear Hobber No. 12 Barber-Colman. 
Gear Hobber No. 18H Gould & Eberhardt. 
Gear Hobber No. 36H G & E 52” 2-Pitch. 
Lathe 16” x 12 L&S G. H. Taper Att. 
Lathe 22'5” x 14’ Bove & Emmes, DBG. 
Lathe 26” x 12’ Bridgeford, Cone Hd. 
Miller No. 2 B&S, Plain. ; 

Miller No. 2A B&S Univ. Sel. Pulley. 
Radial Drill 3’ Cin-Bickford. 


100 other Machines. in Stock 
CHANDLER MACHINERY COMPANY 


120 Houston St. N.E. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


FOR SALE 


Fairbanks Morse Stoker N4-350 for 88.3 B. 
H. P.. Minimum coal! feed 140 pounds, max- 
imum 350 pounds. Motor H. P., 550 V.., 
3-phase AC. with new tuyeres and corners: 
new air duct and new worm: balance in ex- 
cellent condition with. controls. Priced to 


sell. 


VALDESE WEAVERS, INC. 


Drawer K Valdese, N. C. 


WANTED 


One second hand double roll size box for 
slasher. Write or call 


OCONEE TEXTILE MILLS, INC. 
Whitehall, Ga. 


WANTED 
LOOMFIXERS 


Draper L Model Looms 
(8/4s to 12/48) 


Write “‘B. C.,"" care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Index Advertisers 


Page 
.Alexander Machine Co. 45 
American Key Products, Inc. 4 
Armstrong Cork Co 5 
Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua L. 50 
Barkley Machine Works 57 
Blackman-Uhiler Co., Inc. 47 
Bond Co., Chas. 61 
Brooklyn Perfex Co. 42 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 49 and 50 
Carolina Industrial Films . 8 
Carolina Loom Reed Co. 57 
Carolina Refractories Co. . §3 
Carter Traveler Co. (Div. of A. B. Carter, Inc.) 17 
Chandler Machinery Co. 7 43 
Clinton Industries, Inc. 37 
Crabb & Co., William 53 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 12 
Curran & Barry .—. 50 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 8 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co i) 
Denison Mfg. Co. 10 
Dolge Co.. The C. B. 38 
Dronsfield Bros. 57 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 37 
Durant Mfg. Co. 10 
Eaton, Paul B. 42 
Engineering Sales Co 4 
Pafnir Bearing Co. 31 
Gastonia Comber Needling Co 39 
Gates Rubber Co. 14 
General Coal Co 4) 
General Dyestufl Corp 27 
Gossett Machine Works 61 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co 48 
Greenvillle Belting Co 42 
Guardian Chemica! Co 
Gulf Refining Co 19 
Holbrook Raw Hide Co 55 
Houghton Wool Co., The 37 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. 61 
Jenkins Metal Co., Inc. 8 
Kearny Mfg. Co., Inc. 50 
Keever Starch Co. . i 40 
Kimmel Machinery Co.; Leon 42 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 8 
Landis, Oliver D. 4 
Loper, Ralph E. ; 17 
Luttrell & Co., C. E. . 42 


WANTED 
Weaving Mill Assistant Superintendent 


Young Textile School Graduate for a small weaving organiza- 
tion, North Carolina. Practical weaving and preparatory ex- 


perience essential. Fine opportunity for a capable young man. 


WRITE “WEAVING,” CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P.O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Page 
Maguire & Co., Inc.. John P. 51 
Meadows Mig. Co. ll 
Mitcham & Co. 57 
Monsanto Chemical Co 58 
National Ring Traveler Co. 37 
Neisler Mills 50 
N.Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co Front Cover 
Norlander-Young Machine Co. 49 
North Carolina Equipment Co. 44 
5 
Page Belting Co. 57 
Peach & Co., D. W 35 
Pease & Co., J. N 17 
Ragan Ring Co. . 
Railway Supply & Mfg. Co.. The 3 
Raybestos-Manhattan. Inc 
North Charleston Plant 55 
Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P 43 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 55 
Robert & Co. 35 
Sanforized 6 and 7 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. 37 
Slaughter Machinery Co 
Slip-Not Belting Corp 35 
Sonoco Products 2 
Southern Belting Co. 25 
Southern Equipment Sales Co 44 
Southern Radio Corp. 46 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co . 42 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. . 28 
Stevens & Co... Inc.. J. P 50 
Stowell Engineering Co 53 
Sullivan & Co 60 
Terrell Co., The 53 
Textile Apron Co. . ; 35 
Todd-Smith Banding Co. Ine 10 
Union Crayon Co, 55 
Valentine & Co., J. W. 51 
Veeder-Root, Inc. fs Back Cover 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 53 
WAK Industries 57 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 55 
West Point Foundry & Mch. Co. 23 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 42 
Whitin Machine Works . 21 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 49 


FOR SALE 


One. Complete Rawstock Dyeing Unit. which 
includes: 

1-200 to 300-gallon Mixing Tank 

l1—Pump for Mixing Tank 

2—Chattanooga 1,000-lb. Rawstock Dye Ma- 
chines. 

1——Chattanooga 50-lb. Sample Machine. 

1-—-Chattanooga 10-lb. Sample Machine. 
Overhead track and electric hoist. 

2—-500-galion Storage Tanks. 
Valves and controls for above. 

l—-Three Section Drier with motors and 
variable speed drives. 

l--Whitin Ribbon Lapper, 80 end. 


Write “Dyeing Unit,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN — MEN WANTED. WE CAN PLACE... 


Superintendent rayon weaving mill; assistant superintendent Southern underwear mill; chemist, chemical engineers and labora- 
tory men; cotton cloth room overseers, $65-$75 week; executives and fixers for mills operating tricot knitting machines; warp 
preparation foreman—cotton and rayon; designers and draftsmen for textile machinery ; textile soap salesman, Middle Atlantic 
states; supervisor sewing and cutting, knitted and woven fabrics; textile school graduates for assistant overseers of carding, 
spinning and weaving, $59.75 for 48 hours’ work, etc., etc. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Over 45 years confidential Employment Service for executives seeking positions and employers seeking executives. 
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Hotel Men Hear Talk On Nylon 


From the decorative braid on the doorman’s sleeve to 
.such essential applications as drapes and rugs, nylon 
promises a possible solution for many problems of the hotel 
keeper, according to W. E. Ferry, sales manager of the 
Chicago district office of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., who addressed a meeting of the Michigan Hotel As- 
sociation at East Lansing, Mich., Jan. 17. “Basically,” he 
said, “it is the physical properties of nylon that will de- 
termine, to a large extent, how it will be used.”’ The quali- 
ties of strength, light weight, resistance to wear, tear, abra- 
sion, moths, fungi and mildew were reviewed by Mr. Ferry 
in enumerating some of the specific places where the use 
of nylon suggests advantages for hotels, hospitals, res- 
taurants and other public places. He stressed to the hotel 
men the ease of washing and dry cleaning nylon, adding 
that dirt comes free easily because the filaments of nylon 
are sinooth, and that for this same reason dirt does not ad- 
here to nylon as easily as it does to some other fiber. 


Progress In Synthetics Topic At Symposium 


Trousers that keep their crease and dresses that lose their: 


wrinkles—developments in synthetic fiber technology still 
in the test tube stage—were the topics of discussion at the 
fourth symposium on “Recent Progress in the Field of High 
Polymers,’ held at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn by 
the Institute of Polymer Research Jan. 25 in the student 
lounge of the institute at Brooklyn, N. Y. Leading scten- 
tists and technologists in industries and universities took 
part in the symposium on the topic of ‘Resilience of Fibers 
and Fabrics,’ which was under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Milton Harris, head of Milton Harris Associates. 
According to Dr. H. F. Mark, head of the Institute of 
Polymer Research of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
resiliency is the chief property of natural fibers that has not 
yet been developed synthetic ally. To date, Dr. Mark said, 
no synthetic filament which is as resilient as wool and as 
strong as rayon or nylon has been produced. He pointed 
out that the tenacity of nylon and its resistance to deteriora- 
tion from repeated laundering excels that of natural fibers, 
while the luster and’ drape of certain rayon fibers is far 
better than that of silk or cotton. Other properties of syn- 


thetic filaments which improve on the natural are ability to | 


take dyes and resistance against chemicals. However, 
resiliency, the characteristic of wool which makes it spring 
back into shape after pressing or squeezing has not yet been 


synthetically produced. It is one of the greatest problems 
of synthetic fiber technology still left to be solved, Dr. 
Mark said. 

The program for the symposium was as follows: ‘Some 
Factors Related to Resiliency,” John Dillon of the Textile 
Research Institute, Princeton, N. J.; “Mechanics of Resili- 
ence of Textile Materials,’ Walter Hamburger of Fabric 
Research Laboratories, Boston, Mass.; “Some Relationships 
between Resilience and Creasing and Mussing of Fabrics,” 
Lyman Fourt of Milton Harris Associates, Washington, 
D. C.; and “Resilience of Pile Floor Coverings,” Oliver 
Beckwith and J. Barach of Alexander Smith and Sons. 


_ Stein, Hall Employees Honored For Service 


Thirty-one employees of Stein, Hall & Co. of New York 
City and its subsidiaries, importers and manufacturers of 
industrial raw materials, were honored for over 25 years 
service by the presentation of gold watches at the company’s 
annual Christmas party held Dec. 20. Edwin Stein, presi- 
dent, and Morris S. Rosenthal, executive vice-president, 


,with 30 and 29 years of service, respectively, were presented 


their watches by A. L. Strasser, chairman of the board, and 
they, in turn, presented the rest. 

Those honored for their long service are Edna C. Turn- 
bull, Elliot I. Stokes, W. R. Shepperd, E. M. Clevan, L.. W. 
Peabody, H. W. Chobot, C. C. Parsell, M. M. Kroll, I.-L. 
Griffin, J. J. Brown, J. J. Schultze, J. J. O'Rourke, T. G. 
Heiser, Don M. Hawley, Bella Levy, Almeda C. Schwarz, 
5. Hochberger, R. B. Bohaker, J. P. Strasser, H. G. Roy, 
G. A. Krisan, C. H. A. Feuss, A. L. Hayes, Frank Hoar, 
F. G, Milne, J. E. Hunt, Charles Berge, D. Mendolia and 
R. B. Weinstein. 


Textile Square Club Elects Officers 

The Textile Square Club, at its annual meeting in New 
York City Jan. 22, re-elected Harry Riemer, editor of Daily 
News Record, president of the group for the 14th consecu- 
tive time. Other officers elected were Edward M. Hill of 
Edward M. Hill Co., first vice-president; Walter Galley of 
Parker Wilder & Co., second vice-president; Carl Poorman 
of Williamson-Dickie Mfg. Co., third: vice-president; 
George F. Estes of Estes Fabrics Corp., treasurer; C. Keith 
Evans of Mills Factors Corp., assistant treasurer; Roswell 
Kramer of Central Textile Guidance Agency for Veterans, 
secretary; and Ernst K. Dimock of Textile Banking Co., 
assistant secretary. Named to the executive committee were 


TOWMOTOR (CGaseline Powered) 


Try TOWMOTOR—The powerful little Lift Truck that is 
built especially for handling materials in every man’s plant. 


For Complete Information Call, Wire or Write 


NORTH CAROLINA EQUIPMENT CO. 


Raleigh, N.C. 


Wilmington, N.C. 
Phone 2-2173 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 


Phone 2-5343 


Charlotte, 
Phone 4-4661 


Asheville, N.C. 
Phone 789 


Phone 8836 


Or 


Columbia, S. C. 
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C. Ted Haase of Snider-Bumstead Co., for three years; 
George K. Swain of G. K. Swain & Co., for three years; 
and Howard J. Owens of American Bleached Goods Co., 
for one year. Approximately 200 members attended the 
meeting which also was in the form of a testimonial to 
G. L. Rosenthal of Rubel Dry Goods Co. of Paducah, Ky., 
and president of the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute. 


Aiken Heads Greenville Textile Club 
Frank Aiken of Judson Mills was elected president. of 
the Greenville (S. C.) Textile Club at the annual meeting 
of the group Jan. 22. Mr. Aiken succeeds J. A. White of 
Slater Mfg. Co., Inc. Other officers elected were R. V. 
Devane of Dunean Mills, vice-president; Loui Greet, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and D. W. Stevenson, assistant secretary- 


treasurer. J. B. Templeton of the Brandon Corp. Poinsett 


Mill was elected to the board of directors. Guest speaker 
at the meeting was Dr. George D. Heaton, pastor of Myers 
Park Baptist church in Charlotte, N. C., who discussed 
“Problems of a Supervisor.” 


Plan Research To Study Fiber Damages 


As the prelude to an organized research project on fiber 
damage during processing, the Textile Research Institute, 
Inc., is surveying the findings of previous studies on the 
subject and, it is reported, has set dates for discussion of 
other industrial problems. The institute has devoted three 
months to putting together and studying results of previous 
work and is planning a program to learn what fiber damage 
occurs during processing, particularly in the wet. stages. 
Lewis Sanders, president of the institute, announced that 
the first annual scientific meeting would be held June 20 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. Scientists 
in the textile field will be invited to present papers at this 
meeting. Regional round-table conferences are also in pro- 
cess of development, according to Mr. Sanders, at which 
pertinent industrial problems will be discussed. 


Atlanta Textile Club Names Committees 


Committees of the Atlanta (Ga.) Textile Club for the 
first half of 1947 were announced recently by John G. 
Boyle, president, as follows: Steering Committee—John G. 
Boyle, Eagle & Phoenix Mills, chairman; W. C. Horton, 
Jr., Patent Button Co.; Ansel B. Cook, Callaway Mills, 
Don W. Hawley, Wellington Sears Co., Inc., and Wm. H. 


Morrison, Turner Halsey Co. Program Committee—Ely R. 
Callaway, Jr., Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., chairman; 
Earle Mauldin, Textile World, and Ben Bailey, Nashua 
Mfg. Co. Entertainment—H. C. Allen, Tr., McCampbell 
& Co., chairman; J. Eugene Durden, J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc.. and Armand R. Emrich, Wm. L. Barrell Co. Re- 
membrance—T. J. Smith, Riegel Textile Corp., chairman; 
John W. Waddell, J. L. Stifel & Sons, Inc., and Wm. J. 
Layng, Bates Fabrics. Attendance—Harry E. Richardson, 
Patent Button Co. chairman; C. D. Lewis, Universal Button 
Fastening & Button Co.; Ray Cooper, Pacific Mills, and 
H. V.E. Platter, Jr., Wellington Sears Co., Inc. Publicity— 
Wm. I. Hudson, Jr., Muscogee Mfg. Co., chairman; Josiah 
Carter, Southern Garment Manufacturer, Earle Mauldin, 
Textile World, John Fonville, Textile Industries, and Mur- 
ray E. Wyche, Daily News Record. Confidential Contact 
Committee—Garnett C. Robey, Dan River Mills, Inc., 
chairman; Travis $. Whitsel, Union Special Machine Co., 
and J. Louis Lunch, The Sterling Textile Co. Wm. H. 
Babcock of Talon, Inc., was named eococmsamerae 


Industrial leven 1946 Income 


Industrial Rayon Corp. has reported a net income for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1946, of $8,822,040, which is equal. 
to $5.66 per share of common stock. This compares with 
net earnings in 1945 of $1.31 per common share (1945 
earnings of $2.62 per share were announced prior to the 
split-up of common stock in which two shares of new $1.00 
par value stock were issued for each share of no par com- 
mon, previously outstanding). Hiram S. Rivitz, president, 
stated that the earnings of $5.66 per share includes approxi- 
mately $0.47 per share received in payment for sales of 
foreign patent rights, as described in the company’s annual 
report for 1945. Income from this source in 1945 was 


about $0.25 per share. 


Combined Textile Disbanded 


The Combined Textile Committee, which set up a world 
cotton distribution system, has been disbanded. According 
to a committee spokesman, removal of United States cotton 
textile set-asides for export on Dec. 6 made the committee 
no longer practical. The committee, which was headed by 
Herbert Rose, Civilian Production Administration textile 
chief, was composed of representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, India and Canada. 


| Manufacturers of 
pee Machine pen TEXTILE MACHINE PARTS - GENERAL REPAIRING 
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ROLL BEFORE AND AFTER RE-WORKING 


TELEPHONE 1884 oie P. O. BOX 2505 


GASTONIA...NORTH.. CAROLINA 


J. LESLIE ALEXANDER, MANAGER 


Drawing, Lap Machine & Comber Rolls 
Textile Gears, Machinery Parts & Supplies 
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Much Cloth Being Stolen At Spartanburg 


What has been described as “a huge hot cloth racket’’ by 
police, feeding upon large quantities of stolen fabrics, is 
being investigated at Spartanburg, S. C., and vicinity. Police 
assert that cloth is being stolen in large quantities from 
warehouses, mills and railroad cars in many sections of the 
Piedmont area and sold “for exhorbitantly high prices to 
various buyers for mills, some of whom, apparently, don’t 
ask too many questions.” Sheriff B. B. Brockman of Spar- 
tanburg said, ‘The cloth stealing racket has definitely reach- 
ed the ‘big time’ in thieves’ 5 SEINE in this section.” 


From Jan. 28, 1946, up to and including Nov. 30, 1946, 
4,100 ex-servicemen were interviewed by the Central Tex- 
tile Guidance Agency for Veterans in New York City. This 
was made known by Roswell Kramer, executive director, in 
his report on the year's activities. The agency, -which ts a 
non-profit organization, set up and financed by the related 
textile industries, with headquarters at 40 Worth Street, 
had been planned in anticipation of the ending of the war, 
and has leading textile executives on its board. 

During the first part of 1946, the predominant number 
of those applying to the agency were seeking to enter into 
some phase of the textile or garment business on their own. 
There was a distinct change during the latter half of 1946, 
when most of the applicants were interested chiefly in ob- 
taining employment in the textile and related fields. Quite 
important, in addition to the aid actually given quite a few, 
states Mr. Kramer, is the fact that the existence of this 
agency was a strong factor in morale building for quite a 
few veterans. They are able to get information about the 
textile industries, and to learn of: trade requirements in 
business, as well as for employment. Many who applied to 
the agency wanted to know about textile schools. 

During much of 1946, the agency employed a young 
woman who made personal visits in the uptown, midtown 
and downtown textile markets, urging its use wherever firms 
were seeking additional employees. Some trade newspaper 
advertisements were also used in the effort to keep these 
industries aware of the services being rendered to returned 
ex-servicemen. 

_Mr. Kramer says it was not possible to be of as much 
help as desired to those who, early last year were desirous 
of starting in business for themselves, due to the problems 
of fabric distribution. However, there were a number of 


instances where the agency was used by firms, in making 
part of their allocations, and also in using data which had 
been compiled at the agency office. The agency feels it 
saved a number of veterans, without business experience, 
from risking their limited. savings in a business enterprise 
that would find a changed market quite a problem, Office 
space during most of 1946 had been contributed by Pacific 
Mills. Present office space is through the courtesy of. the 
downtown headquarters of Brand & Oppenheimer. 


International Cotton Committee Approved 


The executive committee of the International Cotton 

Advisory Committee was organized in Washington Jan. 10 
with L. A. Wheeler of the United States sain chairman. 
Raymond Dreux of France was appointed vice-chairman, 
G: E. M. McDougall of the United Kingdom, temporary 
treasurer, and A. W. Palmer of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, secretary. Organization of the executive com- 
mittee was made possible by the formal approval of 12 
member governments, it was announced. Represented on 
the executive committee are Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, Peru, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. The govern- 
ments of Australia and Mexico have joined others in giving 
formal notification of approval. 


British Bill Dooms Famed Cotton Mart 


The 100-year-old cotton exchange. of Liverpool, England, 
among the world’s biggest—-which was closed during the 
war, is to remain closed for good. In the British House of 
Commons recently, second reading was given to a bill abol- 
ishing the free cotton market and all trading in cotton 
futures, and to substitute instead a system of bulk purchas- 
ing by the government. 

Effects of this decision—one of the major points of the 
Labor Party's election program—are by no means confined 
to Britain's great Lancashire cotton spinning industry, for 
many other dealers in cotton bought and sold on the Liver- 
pool exchange before 1939. Labor spokesmen say that their 
new scheme, by virtually abolishing all speculation in raw 
cotton prices and by stabilizing the price over long periods, 
will bring security to cotton spinners who were formerly at 
the mercy of a speculative market. 

These spinners usually contract to deliver finished goods 
at prices which are fixed months in advance of delivery date, 
They then have to gamble on price movements during the 


Including Music and Communication. 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


For Every Sound Amplification Purpose In Textile Mills, 


For a survey of your plant by our sound engineer—write— 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR. FOR RCA * 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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intervening period. In former days they protected them- 
selves by buying cotton futures. Now, they will—according 
to government—be far more completely protected by the 
cotton control board’s long-range price fixing. The Liver- 
pool cotton exchange was a great international market to 
which buyers and sellers came from all over the world. 

The new commission to handle all cotton purchases will 
start with aggregate resources of more than $800,000,000, 
and already holds stocks of cotton amounting to $365,000,- 
000. Government spokesmen—who are accused by the con- 
servative opposition of being far too optimistic—estimate 
that it will make a net trading profit this year of between 
$40,000,000 and $50,000,000. The government further 
claims that the commission can operate with 90- per cent 
fewer personnel than were employed on the old exchange, 
but there will be no compensation for cotton brokers whose 
businesses have been wiped out by the decision. 


German Textile Industry To Get Cotton 


The United States and Great Britain are negotiating an 
agreement under which the United States will finance and 
supply the cotton necessary for the bi-zonal textile industry 
under the new joint economic administration of their zones 


in Germany, and the British will finance and supply the 


necessary wool, it was announted recently by Brig.-Gen. 
William H. Draper, Jr., director of the economic division 
of the American Military Government in Germany. 
General Draper estimated that the bi-zonal textile indus- 
try would need 70,000 to 80,000 tons of cotton annually at 


first and 30,000 to 40,000 tons of wool, and that these 


amounts would increase as the industry got into full swing. 
He said the policy of the American Military Government in 
Germany, backed by the State, War and Commerce depart- 
ments, is to return German foreign trade as quickly as 
possible to normal commercial and banking channels. He 
added that 25 to 30 private buyers have been visiting the 
United States zone 


Du Pont Owned By 87,619 Stockholders 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
was owned by 87,619 holders of common and preferred 
stock as of Dec. 31, 1946, the company has reported. In- 
cluding 73,523 holders of common stock and 18,271 hold- 
ers of preferred, the total eliminates duplications of stock- 
holders holding both classes of security. The fourth quarter 
figures compare with 87,622 for the third quarter of 1946, 
and 87,936 for the fourth quarter of 1945. Every state in 
the union is represented among Du Pont shareholders, the 
company said. — 37,000 are women. 


Russian claims to having produced the first naturally 
colored cotton were questioned recently by agriculturists at 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. J. R. Cotton, a 
cotton breeding specialist for the United States Department 
of Agriculture who is stationed at the university, said 
natural brown cotton had been ,grown for generations in 
Louisiana's Acadian country. Believed to have been intro- 
duced by early settlers from the West Indies, university 
scientists are seeking to increase the staple length and im- 
prove the yield of the brown cotton. 


ve 
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Here Is Color Identification for Efficient Tinting 


e@ Concentrated Water Tints 
e Concentrated Oil Tints 

@ Dry Powdered Tints 

@ Bucobase Oil 


Easily Applied 
Easily, Quickly and Completely Removed 


We also manufacture 

BUCOSET Filling Conditioner 
BUCOL Cotton Spray Oil 
BUCOLENE Cotton Conditioner 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
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Japanese Textile Production Is Increasing 


A general rise in production in the Japanese textile in- 
dustry was indicated in the September report of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, allied commander in Japan. Accord- 
ing to the report Japanese cotton manufacturers increased 
the number of operating cotton spindles during September 
by 422,347, raising the total number now operating to 
1,510,367 out of a total of 2,419,076 installed. The num- 
ber of operating cotton looms also increased by 6,930 dur- 
ing September, making a total of 49,981 looms now operat- 
ing out of 129,822 installed. September yarn production 
on cotton machinery was 19,957,000 pounds, all pure cot- 
ton, except for 9,000 pounds of mixtures, as compared 
with 13,587,000 pounds in August, of which 37,000 pounds 
was rayon and other mixtures. 


Raw silk production during the month increased 631 


bales for a total of 8,992 bales, but it was reported that this | 


was still 800 bales short of the industry's monthly produc- 
tion goal. Rayon yarn production decreased from 1,105,- 
000 pounds in August to 1,065,000 in September, but there 
was an increase in the production of spun rayon of from 
896,000 to 905,000 pounds. Production of filament rayon 
fabrics increased 16 per cent during September, from 3,- 
714,000 square yards in August to 4,332,000 in September. 
Production of spun rayon fabrics decreased from 2,920,000 
square yards in August to 1,531,000 in September. In- 
creases were noted in output of woolen and worsted yarns, 
the report states, largely as a result of additional machinery 
put into operation. 


Southern Labor Supply Increasing Rapidly 


The Southern states labor force will increase from 16,- 
300,000 in 1940 to more than. 19,300,000 in 1950—the 
fastest rate of growth in the nation if there is no out-migra- 
tion—ait is predicted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 


Department of Labor. During the war, however, 1,300,- 


000 civilian workers left the South, the bureau points out in 
its Monthly Labor Review for December. ‘In the absence 
of migration, the South would be expected to have the 
fastest growing labor force in the nation between 1940 and 
1950,” the article states, adding that this is attributed to 
the high birth rates which prevail in the predominently 
rural Southern states. 

The natural growth of the Southern labor force for the 
period is estimated at 18 per cent, compared to 11 per cent 


for the nation, eight per cent for the Northern states and 


six per cent for the West. Differences in the birth rate 


and interstate migration play the leading roles in causing 
these variations. It is further predicted that the labor forces 
in North and South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama will 
grow more than twice as fast as the national labor force. 
Predicting labor replacement rates, the B. L. S. article states 
that, “‘areas of relatively high birth rates and comparatively 
young population will have more new workers entering the 
labor force and fewer older workers leaving than in areas 
where the population is relatively old. In the South, some 
3,895,000 young men (exclusive of in-migrants), are ex- 
expected to enter the labor force between 1940 and 1950, 
whereas only 2,321,000 will leave because of deaths or re- | 
tirement. In other words, if there were no migration into 


or out of the South, every 100 men leaving the labor force 


would be replaced by 168 new male workers. 


Rayon Laminated Plastics Being Marketed 


A recent development in the use of rayon is in the manu; 
facture of an increasing variety of laminated plastics which 
may be utilized in the molding of articles such as cabinets, 
table tops, trays, machine parts, household utensils, and a 


large number of other products, according to American 


Viscose Corp. Rayon laminated plastics consist of a num- 
ber of layers of resin treated fabrics or fibrous mats laid 
together and pressed into a compact bonded plate or mold- 
ed article. For special applications where major strength 
is needed in one direction in the laminate, undirectional 
high-tenacity rayon fabrics are said to possess particular 
merit. For other applications a square or twill weave is re- 
ported more desirable. Other forms in which rayon is used 
for laminated plastics are carded batts, ribbon lap, loose 
fiber, or thin sheets of non-woven fabric, depending upon 
the particular characteristics needed and the method of 
handling or molding. 

When rayon is used in plastics, it not only imparts good 
tensile and high impact strengths but gives uniformity and 
clarity to the laminate produced with it. A number of rayon 
fabrics of different constructions have been designed for 
application in laminated plastics. In some of these uses, a 
yarn and fabric with a high strength and high elongation 
are preferred. In other cases, a yarn and fabric of high 
strength but very low elongation are desired. For best re- 
sults in laminated plastics, as in the dress goods field, the 
fabric should be designed with the end use in mind. Rayon, 


For Better Weaving! 


GREENSBORO REEDS 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
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when used as a resin-treated batt or in the form of a ribbon 
lap, is readily molded into various forms and it is then possi- 
ble to obtain a uniform, smooth and attractive surface. Heavy 
laminated plastic sections made from resin treated rayon 
staple batts have also been developed for gear-wheel stock 
and other machined reinforced plastic parts. It is also possi- 
ble to make. laminated plastics from rayon fiber blends dry 
processed on textile equipment or wet processed on paper 


making equipment with the suitable addition of resin. 


Through the co-operative efforts of the rayon producer, the 
fabricator and the laminator, it is possible to produce rayon 
laminated plastics for a large number of applications pos- 
sessing desirable features not attained by other means. 


Abaca Inventory Allowance Is Reduced 


Reduction of processors’ permitted inventories of spin 
nable Manila fiber (abaca) from 120 to 90 days -was an 
nounced Dec. 23 by the Civilian Production Administration 
(Office of Temporary Controls). Action was taken by 
amendment of M-84, the Manila and agave fiber and cord- 
age order, effective immediately. C. P. A. said the smaller 
inventory allowance will assure better distribution among 
American manufacturers, and will discourage premature 
cutting of abaca plants in the Philippines which would re- 
sult in a reduced fiber production next season. Under the 
new provisions of M-84, no processor may accept delivery 
of any spinnable Manila fiber, or yarn made from that fiber, 
if his inventory will exceed his normal 90 days’ needs for 
making products permitted under the order. 

The amendment points out that restrictions on the end- 
use of Manila and agave fibers apply even if yarns and 
twine are produced outside the United States. To provide 
close control over the flow of Manila fiber and yarn to the 
United States, the amendment requires importers to send 
monthly reports to C. P. A. showing shipments and inven- 
tories for each calendar month. Prior to Nov. 18, 1946, all 
Manila fiber was purchased by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. for allocation by C. P. A. After the Philippine abaca 
agreement was ended, C. P. A. limited inventories to 120 
days after Dec. 9, 1946. Inventory restrictions on processors 
under M-84 apply only to supplies within the continental 
United States. Fiber and yarns afloat or not released by 
United States customs are not considered processors’ inven- 
tory. C. P. A. will continue to allocate all fiber and yarn 
purchased by R. F. C. 


Export Quota Increased 30 Per Cent 


Broad-woven cotton textile export ceilings for the first 
quarter of 1947 have been set at 230 million linear yards, 
the Civilian Production Administration announces. This 30 
per cent increase over the export quota for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1946 is made possible by increased cotton production, 
C. P. A. explained. Action was taken by C. P. A. authoriza- 
tion to the Office of International Trade. 

C. P. A. said no procurement assistance will be given by 
C. P. A., either through set-asides or ratings. Export set- 
asides and outstanding ratings were revoked Dec. 15, 1946, 
by the issuance of Direction 2 to M-317A, the cotton order. 

Directive 27, under which the Office of International 
Trade issued priority ratings for cotton exports, was revoked 
effective Jan. 3, C. P. A. said, because the cancellation 
of set-asides and ratings makes it no longer necessary. It 
was issued Jan. 1, 1944. 
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Important Link 
in processing cotton from bale to bolt, DIAMOND FINISH 
rings promote maximum spinning and twisting production, 


with quality always under control. 


WHITINSVIE ILE (MASS. 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1573 


| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


Or 
TEXTILE APPUCE 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. | 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISING CONVERTING 


Domestic 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


Josuua L. é Co., INc. 
40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 
Selling _A, gents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES’ SAN FRANCISCO 


HYGROLIT* 
KNITTERS PREFER HYGROLITTED YARNS ... 


Our cone and package conditioning equipment BDE 
restores moisture lost in previous processes. and 
facilitates winding, weaving and knitting operations. 


Ask for descriptive folders No. 551, 552, 552A and 580 


KEARNY 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires Antwerp 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Cotton Goods Market 


Activity in New York City’s Worth Street gray goods 
market was sporadic during the last two weeks of January. 
Some selling houses moved third quarter goods, but there 
was a general tendency to wait and watch. 

It is the general opinion that the present tight condition 
of the fine goods market will continue for many months 
to come. Even at the present price level, which converters 
complain about as being too high, sellers have had no difh- 
culty in getting rid of their goods. 

The restricted market will continue, it is felt, until such 
timeas the large producers of fine goods, who have been 
finishing their own goods, start to offer them in the gray. 
With the demand for finished goods unabated, this action 
is not predicted in the foreseeable future. While sources 
other than the regular converters have been accounting for 
a great deal of the goods sold in the fine cloth market, a 
greater number of converters have been hunting for goods, 
despite their complaints of high prices, it is pointed out. 

Prices in general for the second quarter have been be- 
tween ten and 20 per cent higher than former ceilings, de- 


pending on the quantity and desirability of the goods. Price . 


increases on print cloths continued to top the list on current 
selling, followed closely by carded broadcloths. Prices were 
fairly high on sheetings, jeans, twills and tobacco cloths, 
while close to old ceilings were the general rule for some 
constructions of osnaburgs and drills, 

The sold-up position for the first six months of this year 
has turned some selling houses’ and customers’ thoughts to 
third quarter goods. A limited quantity has been moved 
for July-September delivery, the bulk at old ceilings, al- 
though some print cloths have been sold for delivery in this 
period at higher than predecontrol levels. 

While buyers talk of reluctance to purchase at the high 
price levels this resistance has not been demonstrated, it is 
pointed out, as a result of the acute scarcity of goods. When- 
ever a few yards of fine gray cloth are offered it is not a 


question of “take it or leave it’’ as one buyer pointed out, 


but a question of “taking it or having the next fellow take 
t."’ This condition will not be remedied, it is said, until 
the large makers of fine goods who are finishing their own 
cloth turn, once more, to the selling of gray goods. With 
the demand for fine finished goods also high, this is not 
expected to come about in the foreseeable future. 
Out-of-town buyers are starting to visit the Worth Street 
section again in increasing numbers, though little actual! 
yardage was believed to have changed hands as a result. 
December employment in textile mill products and other 
fiber manufactures rose to 1,361,000, as compared with 1,- 


349,000 in the preceding month, according to the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. It was 1,214,000 in December of 1945. 


J.P. STEVENS & Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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ds Reports from Philadelphia indicate that numerous spin- 
“i ners, after investigating the supply-demand position over 
, — the past few weeks, have decided that sale yarns occupy a 
sound position. They intend further increase in production, 
- which they intend selling at higher prices than they took 
hs I for first quarter deliveries. 
ve Spinners generally seem determined to hold fast to spe- Se 
h- cial assessments legalized during the reign of O. P. A., some INCORPORA Te 5 
distributors comment, with the opinion thrown in that cus- 
ch ' tomers may as well expect to meet such costs as long as 
ox L supply fails to satisfy demand. Some sources agree with 
y: other market observers that the desired customer should not 
mn “* be taxed ‘with these assessments. But it is believed little 
a - can be done to abolish the practice until yarns become more 
plentiful. 
. Distributors find some sale yarn users so uncertain about 
>; ! purchasing supplies that their attitude on specific counts 
varies from day to day. Numerous stories are related that 
show that customers may flatly refuse an offer on par- 3 7 0 F T H VE N U E 
Pe ticular count one day and come begging for it 24 hours 
later. Frequently, it is said, attempts to claim offers the next N w ¥ 1 
ut day are fruitless, as distributors usually make sales prompt- 
€ ly, unless the usual premium is unusually high. 
* The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 
ws industry operated during December of last year at 107.8 
per cent of capacity on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis, com- 
id pared with 119.6 per cent during November, 1946, and 
101.7 per cent during December of 1945. 
d Spinning spindlés in place Dec. 31 totaled 23,927,706, 
of which 21,688,028 were active at some time during the 
s month. This compares with 23,917,768 and 21,524,396 As fe a 
for November of last year, and 23,806,392 and 21,551,960 | Check Credits 
h during December of 1945. | 
Active spindle hours for December totaled 8,670,795,153 | cae | 
- or an average of 362 hours per spindle in place, compared 
. with 9,499,110,593 and 397 for November last year, and 
7,732,919,207 and 325 for December of 1945. 
. Showing large increases over the preceding year, United 
States consumption of cotton amounted to 4,256,827 bales 
q in the five months ended Dec. 31, 1946, and to 774,177 
L bales in December, compared with 3,593,812 and 651,931 
t bales, respectively, in the comparable 1945 periods, the 
Census Bureau reports. 
Cotton consumed during December totaled 774,177 bales, 
compared with 877,461 during November of last year and 
651,931 in December of 1945. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED q 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, ye and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of injormation, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO:, 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse. 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Saies 
Reps.: C. A. Carroll, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; Williem 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Ténn., Phone Chattanooga 
5859: J. W. Webb, 633 Moreland Ave. N.E., Phone Cr. 5043, Atlanta, Ga.; G. R. 
Easley, 304 McPherson Lane, Phone 6157-W, Greenville, S. C. Warehouses at 
Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO.. 115 W. Catherine St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenvile, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 8S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D Landis, N. C. Agent, 7718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4. WN. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
C. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St., Mobile, Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Megr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.: Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEEL METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisiona! Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Pla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeak & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
W. L. Mills, 803 Magnolia St., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614; Harry Green, 1934 Dimon St., Columbus, Ga., 
Phone 3-9727. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place. 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W. Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS. Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Churlotte, N. C. 


REST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, Willlam J. 
Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. P. C. Blackman. 
Jr.. W. B. Uhler, Paul C. Thomas, Atlanta Ga. John C. Turner, Box 916; New 
England, Frank T. Seery & Co., Inc., Melrose,. Mass. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.; J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth, N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.,: Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr.: Russel! C 
Young; Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.: Willard E. Smith, Charlotte. 
N. C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 
841, Greenville,. 8.. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C.. 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin. Ga., Belton C. Plowden, Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.: Spartanburg, 8. C., Montgomery & Crawford, 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattonooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W: J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther. 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
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Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Aia.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago. lll.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


BURLINGTON LNGINEERING CO., Graham, N. C. Reps.: J. A. Okey, Gra- 
ham, N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey. Rock Hill, 8. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS, 403 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
A. H. Sterling, Director of Sales 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. -B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S; Main 8t., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 5. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N.C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N..C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 
3713. Greenville, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co.. Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Prod- 


ucts Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newran, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Megr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.. L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LCOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge 8t., Worcester, Mass. ; 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex.. O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F.C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846. Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 845, Greenville, 


Sou. Offices 


S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. 


Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte. N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
O. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court. 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fia.; 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange. Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENTSON MFG. CO... THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 


Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C 


DEXTER CHEMICAL CORP., 819 Edgewater Rd., New York 59, N. Y. Sou. 
Repr.: M. L. Slesinger, P. O. Box 801, Charlotte, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CoO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8. C. 


DOLGE CoO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Repr.: William H. Harrison, 
551 Wilton St.,.Marianna, Fla.; Joseph T. Kendall, 61 E. 3lst St., Jacksonville 
6, Fla 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Shop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R’ I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., E. L, Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office, 
Wilmington, Del. D. C, Newman, Mer. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 414 8S. 
Church St.. R. D. Sloan, Megr.: J. D. Sandridge. Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P. 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens. M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R. 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. FP. Chambers, B. S&S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; T. R. Johnson, Greenville, S. C.: J. T. McGregor, 
Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Kidd, High Point. N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory, 
N. C.. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St.; N. W.. A. B. Owens, Mer. Reprs.: W. F. 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. J. H. Stradley. W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L. 


-Fesperman, Jr., John 8S. Gardner: C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga. Tenn.: M.. 8. 


Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.; J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fla.; J. A. Verhage. Memphis. Tenn. 


DURANT MFG. C9... 1929 N. Buffum St.. Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Reprs.: F. 
W. Warrington Co., P. O. Box 4030, Elizabeth Sta., Charlotte. N.C 


EATON, PAUL B.. 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.,. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118446 W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte. N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson. Mer. SGou. 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt., P. O. Box 1982. Phone Main 
2643, Atianta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.,. and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock., 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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DENMAN 
LOOM PARTS 
ERS 


LUG STRAPS 


HOLDUPS, ETC: 


Machin ne (0. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Producers of 16 MM Saad Motion Pictures 
for 
TRAINING 
PUBLICITY 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


Motion Pictures of Conventions, Banquets, Etc. 
Write us for prices and details 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


403 Liberty Life Bldg. — se N. C. — Phone 4-4187 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of. wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0., 303 3rd Ave, Newark, W. J. 


BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


LASTING| 


A New and Needed Industry in the Textile South 


Manufacturing 


TENTER CHAINS AND GUIDER SPECIALTIES 


Repairing 
ALL TYPES TENTER CLIPS 


LC. STOWELL ENGINEERING CO. 


ROUTE 29 (Concord Road) KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


Voce No. 14 SouTHERN Ourtrir 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
is 1 not frost-proof ) 


Joseph A. Vogel 
Company 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


When installing No. 14 
closet trap must be 
set directly under bowl. 


EL, propucts 
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FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Process Co.. Greenville, 8. C.; 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 
N. C.; C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 1620 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.; 110 Milby 
St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office at 521-523 C. 
& 8S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race Bt.. 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. OC.:; 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO 
Sou. Sales Mer.: 


Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 


1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 


, 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, 
David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. 


N. Cc. J. W. Lassiter, 
Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 


son, Asheville, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, S. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 
Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Mills, Jr., Columbia, 8. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. 
C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Bluefield, W. Va.: E. H. Chapman, Combustion 
Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Canipbell, Combustion Engineer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blivd., Charlotte,.N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 

GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 


J. A. Okey, Graham, 
N. C.: Wm. E. Wyéhe, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 2-1824. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S. C. 
GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Geo. A. 


Division Offices: Atlanta, 


Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5S. 
c.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 


New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H. & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bldg., Charioctte, N. C., Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service 
Representatives. 

HENLEY PAPER CO. 


(formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 


Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 
HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. 0 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443;: G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 306 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 56-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Ra., N. E.. Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916;: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.;: W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875 Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needhem, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 


Car! M. Moore. 
718 Brown Bidg.. 


1440-44 8S. Tryon St., Char- 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE £.H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N .C. Sou. 


Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778. Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 


Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N..C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOUNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave.. 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). 
Greenville, 5. C. W. O. Sitmback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; 

s. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Der, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8S. C.: Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 


Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Harold Mahon, Greens- 
Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3~-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.;: J. P. O'Leary. Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. CO. 
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Agent: 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Oe ae Pa. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, Ss. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING 


Sou. 
. R. Sargent, P. 


Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Ss. C. New England 


CO., 129 Lockwood St., 


Newark 5, N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. Sou. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Asheville, 
N. C.; Columbia, S. C.;. Knoxville, Tenn.; Richmond, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Chears Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 8S. Donald Fortson Co., Augusta, Ga.; C. W. 
Farmer Co.,; Macon, Ga.; John D. Robinson Co., Savannah, Ga.; Georgia- 
Alabama Supply Co.; Inc., West Point; Ga.; Noland Co., Inc., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co... Memphis,.Tenn.; Tafel Elec. & Supply Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Jefferson Brick Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon-Co., New Orleans, La. 

LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, S. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Correspond- 
ents: Taylor R: Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; John P. Maguire, 
Jr., Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 8. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—-Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mcunt: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. ©., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Enoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 


ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O 


Tilson; Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Prank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 

McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. J. 
Digby, Jr.; P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 
MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8S. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Moreland Co., P. ©. Box 721. Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


1812 Main St., 


Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO.. St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Mer., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


.. Greenville, S. C. 

G. Y. Prankle, Gen. Branch 
J. B. Trotter, Johnston Blidg., 
MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St. 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N 
NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, 


. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen Office, 40 


Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First 8t., 


Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 


1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; 


James I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg.. 


Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones. 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 


and Warehouse, 131 W. Pirst St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Frank 8S. Beacham, Honea Path, 8S. C.: H. B. 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin. Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C.: J. K. 


Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, Administrative Offices 
Bristol,’ Conn.; beadquarters of Southeastern territory: New Departure, 1154 
National Press Bidg., Washington 4. D. C., A; A. Gloetzner, Mgr.: Sou. Repr.: 
Jones Y. Pharr, Jr., 2615 Marston Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.: Claud M. Hendrix, 
P. O. Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.: FPF. W. Phillips, Box 782. Greenville, S. C.: James 
E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. C.; James A. Sorrells, Jr.. 
Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 


, P. O. Box 841, 


. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 
PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 


rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr. 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, S. C.. Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh. N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 
Church 8t., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 
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Jefferson Stand-. 
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Long- 


TEXTILE CRAYONS 


Positive Identification 
with the “Smoot ae Veluet touch 


21 Per Case of 
COLORS $ 44Gross WHITE 


UNION CRAYON COMPANY ‘ow®ft 
Free Samples on Request”! 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


HOLBROOK 
RAW HIDE 
GOODS 


HOLBROOK RAW-HIDE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


FROM A SOUTHERN MILL” 


“Ber 


RayBestos-MANHATTAN. inc 


NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


QUALITY SHUTHLES 
WATSON-WILLIAMS 


have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
11814 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. mass. 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MACS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


Mounted in a No. 8 Thor 


above), a Thor Portable 
Drill does double duty as a 
workshop “‘drill press.” Un- 
mounted, it can be carried 
to the drilling jobs you 
can’t bring to it. Sturdy, 
powerful Thor Drills are 
the result of more than 50 
years of portable electric 
tool manufacture. Thor 
Drills assure top produc- 
tion. 


DOUBLE DUTY 


Portable Electric Tools 


UNION 
SUPPLY and Company 


606 S. MINT ST. + CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Drill Stand (illustrated - 
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PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlante, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 


Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 


Joe L. McLean. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. : 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., 340 Peach- 
tree St.. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St., 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga.; Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. EB. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 


Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 


N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
Ss. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors : Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.:; Textile Mill Supply Go., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill, N. J. Sou 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, N. C 


Repr.: Irving Royce, 2008 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts., Atlanta, Ga.: Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Walsh, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Charles S: Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.; A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Oi) 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 
Penn, P O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.: L. M. Kay, 332 8th S8St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; W.A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.: W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N, C.; J. O. Holt, P. O, Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.: R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. 8. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. WN. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 7777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (Bla&ckie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist SBt., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Coluthbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.: Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn.. Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College; N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.;: 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, &. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree 8St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe 8St.. Columbia, S. C.: 8. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney. 5S. Cc. 
SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 


Plant. 2100 W. Allegheny Ave... Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville. S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, J1 V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr... Saies and Service, <Atianta 
Office and Piant. 268 McDonougn Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles. a division of Steel Heddle Mig. Co.. 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C.., 


J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 
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SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte, N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.; Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. ; 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. d. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, dr., 
Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Eline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 269, Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: D. C. Ander- 
son, P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga.; J. R. Frederline, Jr., P. O. Box 968, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; H. B. Cabiness, Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


TENNANT CO., G. H., 2530 N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. Sou. Textile 
Megr.. Robert F. Guthrie, Charlotte, N. C.. N. C. Repr.: A. S.. Mabusth, 216 
Elmwood Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: H. E. Lavett, 18 Alaska Ave., 
Greenville, S. C.: Ga. Repr.: John Thorsen, 818 Springdale Rd., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath. and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Brittain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 8. 15th St.,. Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins,. 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La:, Tel. 
Magnolia 6353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley. Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Jackson 5588; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San. An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia Ave., Charlotte 4, 
N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, 720 Market St., Knoxville, Tenn., Tel. 3-4566; 
T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 3515-M. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 8S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.;: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr.., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 8. 
5.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm 4H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.;. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
head Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; Henry 


rages 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Grif- 
n, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11842 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. ¥. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou.. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 


103 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. ©. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman, 


re Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. ©. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. OC. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: J. B. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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1945 Bell Avenue - Concord, N. H. 


FLAT BELTING 


Made from the finest selection of belt- 
ing hides, especially for Textile Mills 


Complete Stocks for Immediate Shipment 
from 


ROBERT B. ROWLAND, Special Representative 
P. O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 
Greenville, South Carolina 


“Made their way by the 
way they are made’ 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 

(MACHINE WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


 PARTS 


GASTONIA, 


MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT | 


ATLAS 


STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES | 
AND CARD MAKERS 


HANK CLOCKS 


We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and | 
Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters hi 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


itive Coasbony 
| | 
| 
| 
~ 
| 3 
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“here really repellent 


all fabrics 
and blends 


This new Monsanto water repellent makes exciting news 
with two important features: 


Durable water repellency, Outstanding effectiveness on 
fast to repeated laundering all textile fibers including 
or dry cleaning. wool, aralac, nylon, acetate, 


cotton, rayon and mixtures of 
these fibers. 


spray tests 
oreve Theat lawnder- 
ing or dry cleaning 
hos negligible effect 
en water-repelloncy, 
hydrostatic permea- 
bility of water ab- 
sogheacy of fabrics 
trented with 
water  repel- 


In addition, this superior Mon- 
santo water repellent gives you 


these definite advantages: 


1. Increased textile strength 


2. Freedom from objectionable 
odors 


3. Ease of application 
4. Imparts soft dry finish 


5. Outstanding spot resistance 


For complete technical information, samples and coun- 
sel on adapting Monsanto water repellent to your 
fabrics, write, wire, phone: MONSANTO CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, Textile Chemicals Department, 140 
Federal Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. | 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


To. $5,000.000,000 in  portal-to-portal wage 
suits, add a similar amount for new retirement 
and pension plans. Most fantastic of all “pay 
without work” schemes is shaping up behind N. 
L. R. B. Examiner Lindler’s recommendation that 
all industry be required to bargain on company- 
established pension and compulsory retirement 
plans for employees at age 65. It’s a new version 
of health and welfare funds. Proposed formula 


calls for 121% per cent of all employee's average 


annual earnings, including overtime, multiplied 
by the number of years of service up to eight, as 
a pension. It would be financed by a set-aside up 
to 1214 per cent of payrolls, based on average 
age of employees, and in addition to Social Secur- 
ity old-age benefits. Company-established plans 
already existing would be supplanted. 


Probably the most curious precedent in legal 
history is set by Attorney General Clark in inter- 
vening in the rehearing of the Mt. Clemens pot- 


tery case “to protect the public revenues and the © 


country’s immediate industrial future’ from the 
disastrous consequences of the Supreme Court’s 
decision. It’s the first time anyone recalls when 
the government has tried to modify the effects 
of a high court decision. Clark said back-pay 
claims involve trivialities impossible to compute, 
and conflicting with realities of industrial life. 


The Administration is moving on another front 
to nullify effects of the Mt. Clemens decision. The 
Treasury announces it will refund to employers 
60 per cent of back-pay awards actually made if 
spread over the “over-all tax consequence” of 
1943-47 corporate income. If workers receiving 
awards are taxed at the rate of 17 per cent, the 
Treasury's net loss on such payments would be 
43 per cent. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee is hurrying 
action on a bill which would work retroactively 
against portal pay suits and prevent similar ones 
in the future. A question of constitutionality is 
involved. The committee wants to terminate the 
Supreme Court superimposing its own legislation 
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on Congressional acts to carry out an economic 
or social ideology of a court majority. 


Congress and labor leaders are far apart on all- 
engrossing labor legislation. The Senate Labor 
Committee is not stalling this time and its 
“graveyard” of proposed labor legislation is gone. 
A revised, tightened and broadened Case Bill is 
in the offing. Labor leaders have slammed down 
their feet on all proposals, but the committee 
moves inexorably ahead. 


The Taft-Ball-Smith bill creates a five-man 
mediation board in the conciliation service of the 
Labor Department, empowered to intervene in 
certain types of disputes in the public interest, 
with the status quo maintained for 60 days. Vio- 
lators would forfeit rights under the Wagner Act 
or adjudged engaging in unfair labor practices. 
Secondary strikes over surradicseen or to boycott 
would be outlawed. 


The Ball labor bill would outlaw all forms of 
union closed shop and maintenance of member- 
ship provisions. It would forbid industry-wide 
bargaining by unions on grounds of monopoly 
and opening the door to disastrous strikes. Wage 
pacts would be limited to single plants or employ- 
ers or to areas of about 100 miles. It would dras- 
tically amend the Wagner Act. 


The Ferguson bill would establish labor courts 
as the last word on disputes and interpretations 
of contract provisions. It would set up extensive 
governmental machinery with invokable jurisdic- 
tion in every form of dispute. Unions would be 
intensively regulated. 


A bill of Rep. Landis (R., Ind.) would restore 
the nation’s wartime power to seize plants when 
vital service is crippled or threatened by strikes. 
Union activities would be restricted. He calls his 
measure half way between free bargaining and 
compulsory arbitration. 


Organized labor is vehemently assailing all pro- 
posed legislation, calling it punitive and unneces- 
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sary. It resists a mediation board for fear re- 
gional boards will be set up, fastening a method 
of settling disputes on labor and industry that 
will lead to compulsory wage tribunals. Barring 
the closed shop, it’s claimed, would break down 
established practice in many industries. It wants 
no tinkering with the Wagner Act, union respon- 
sibility or published financial reports. 


The House Labor Committee will investigate 
claims that portal-to-portal suits are communist- 
inspired. Some men who started them are known 
communists, and others are pinks. There’s evi- 
dence that Moscow is actively promoting disrup- 
tive upheavals in American industry while her 
industry pushes ahead to full normal production. 


Senate Republicans have put the President’s 
labor investigation commission suggestion on ice 
until after March 1. They’re determined Congress 
will write its own labor legislation without tink- 
ering by outside commissions. New Dealers 
pushed it forward in the hope it would be a trap 
heading off labor enactments. 


The President may as well suspend plans for 
further tariff reductions. The House Ways and 
Means Committee is taking up a bill to repeal the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, offered by 
Rep. Reed (R., N. Y.), and cancel already existing 
agreements. The bill has a good chance of get- 
ting to the House floor. 


The Senate’s new War Investigating Commit- 


tee, under Maine’s hard hitting Senator Brewster, 
will produce revelations of waste, graft, stealing 
and irregularity in war spending that will shock 
and stun the country. Over 1,000 “tip” letters 
are on Brewster’s desk. One deep-South Senator 
and the son of a former high executive official 


will probably be involved in a rafter-shaking ex- 
pose, making the Garssons look tame. 


The Senate has refused to allow the Reorgani- © 


zation Act to sidetrack special committees. It 
has set up two special groups, over howling pro- 
tests of New Dealers, to investigate war irreg- 
ularities while regular committees are free to 


study legislation, holding hearings and,report out 
bills. 


Top-level C. 1. O. officials have decided to come 
out in open war on A. F. of L. leadership because 
of recent criticism of portal-to-portal suits and 
the fresh crop of wage demands based on the 
Nathan economic report. The A. F. of L. is 
charged with covertly encouraging anti-portal 
pay legislation and also the proposed sweeping 
House investigation. of communists and their ac- 
tivity in this country. C. I. O. believes the latter 
inquiry is bent on painting its unions a bright 
red. 


_ New investigation of House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee will probe communist infiltra- 
tion and influences in Hollywood, in labor unions, 
in schools, and in the government itself. A high 
point is to determine the degree in which the 
unions are controlled and dominated by commun- 
ist influences, and the extent to which commun- 
ists have penetrated to high executive and policy- 
making positions. 


A tomahawk for “mad money” is being whetted 
by Chairman Taber of the House Appropriations 
Committee. This is the sums left in departmental 
approproiations as the year’s end approaches, and 
bureaucrats rush to spend it, and show a bare 
cupboard. In the interest of long suffering tax- 
payers, Mr. Taber says: “It’s going to stop.” 


FEROLEUM NON-OXIDIZING RUST PROOF METAL PRIMERS AND FINISHES 


Only products that meet specific requirements 
and overcome inherent difficulties can be 
entirely satisfactory. 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING - 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED Manufacturers of 
All Type Fluted Rolls 
> oe COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES 


HEAVY CHEMICALS DRAWING ROLLS 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, A S PE Clas Tt 


Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 


Sait— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


= Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


We also arrange present 
| | drawing frames for long 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 


ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES synthetic staple up to 
: and including three inch 


| DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Your will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & C0. 


Gossett Machine Works 


| West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, N. C.. 
Box647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 | Phone 213 


PERFORMANCE -—Not Cost— Makes Leathers ECONOMICAL | 


Buying by comparison is a safe method, but too often the com- 
parison is based on first cost rather than by results. Economic 


value can only be ascertained by actual use, when the record of 
performance provides enlightening comparisons. 
ote methods and machines differ. That is why Charles Bond 
Ampany is always willing to submit BONDARON Textile 
| Leathers to intensive, practical demonstration under any mill COMPANY 


condition where textile leathers are. used. 


Test these leathers under your own working conditions. We will 617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 
for Nearly Half a Century 


ship an initial order and guarantee satisfaction. 


— 
CHARLES 
— 


FRIDAY 


GATVROAY 


f 
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THIS NON-OVERTHROWING WHEEL gives protection 
from mechanical over-throwing. 

Actually, this “Inner-Locking Wheel” is made as two 
wheels, one operating within the other. Disengaged with 
the shaft spline, it stubbornly resists over-throwing. And 
when ‘engaged with the shaft spline, it can be readily reset 
to zero. | 
This exclusive Veeder-Root feature is now standard on all 


Pick, Hank, Yardage and Knitting Counters of the 2-3 type. 
Have your Veeder-Root man call and show you, personally, ‘New York Philadelphia, Se. 
the “inside story”’ of this unique figure wheel.. Get in touch Praniciscd, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Momevideo, Mexico Cit 
with your nearest Veeder-Root office, now. dn England. Veeder-Roc Lid., Dickinson Works; Purley AD 


Croydon, Surrey. ln Canada; Veeder-Rootof Canada, Led., Mo 


ry if 
ff ve 
>» if e got 4 | 
% 
Courtting of, Go | 
INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. GREENVILLE. S. 
i 


